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0. 

Tuis little diatribe against the stage very care- 
fully arranges every objection that can be urged 
to theatres. and theatrical amusements, and 
quite as carefully keeps out of sight every sylla- 
ble and consideration that might be employed 
in their defence or commendation. That the 
stage may be made instrumental to much pro- 
fligacy and evil, it would be absurd in us to 
deny, after having so often and so earnestly 
pointed reprobation to its prostitution to the 
worst of purposes. Neither are we very strenu- 
ous assertors of the claims of the drama, under 
any circumstances, to be a great school of morals 
and cause of social improvement. But, on the 
other hand, looking upon it, when rightly mi- 
nistered to and conducted, as one of the most 
agreeable sources of rational amusement—as 
a fine study for taste and manners—as very 
frequently producing beneficial effects upon the 
mind, and deterring from bad actions—and as 
being calculated in its highest efforts to elevate 
man to noble feelings and aspirations: we can- 
not, certainly, but wonder at the owl-sighted 
captiousness of Dr. Styles. We are sensible, 
however, that were we to enter the lists against 
this redoubted champion, who runs full tilt 
against Playhouses as Don Quixotte did against 
Windmills, as if utterly to overthrow them, we 
should labour under the disadvantage of having 
to prove negatives; for who can tell the when 
and where that plays have counteracted wicked 
intentions, prevented crime, corrected error, 
and reclaimed guilt ? and therefore we decline 
taking the field to rebut his many positive as- | 
sertions. Another of our disadvantages would | 
be that we occasionally agree with him, and 
only war with his extreme, and ultra, and un- 
charitable notions. Shakspere knew nature as 
well as, if not better than, Dr. Styles ; and his | 
purgatorial scene in Hamlet, appears to us to 
be worth more than all the learned doctor’s 
censures. Leaving the wide question, however, 





to the common sense and moral feelings of man- 
kind, we shall merely notice two or three of the | 
author's passages, as specimens of his work. 
“Itis (he says) a remarkable fact, which the | 
advocates of the theatre, on the principle that it | 
is the friend of morals, must account for if they 
can, that the stage has flourished most in the 
most corrupt and depraved state of society. How 
comes it to pass, that in proportion as sound 
morality, industry, and religion, advance their 
influence, that the theatre is deserted and ne- 
glected, and that it grows in favour in the same 
ratio as virtue and religion decline ? How has 
it happened, too, if the stage be the school of 
virtue, that the most dissolute and abandoned 
of mankind are its passionate admirers and 
Warmest advocates; that those who trample on 
‘very moral obligation, and despise the sanc- 
tions of religion, have, in every age, afforded 
the theatre their most cordial support? ¢ "Tis 
strange, ’tis passing strange,’ that those whose 
lives contradict almost every injunction in the 
logue, should be charmed with the beauty 





and excellence of virtue on the stage. But 


the truth is, the stage is the nursery of de-|the abolition of the stage. To one who views 
pravity, and the accomplice of crime. The, the theatre, and its admirers, in the same de- 
virtue, falsely so called, which it inculcates, is' grading light, this is a consideration of little 
vice softened and refined, or it would not!moment; and such an one will not even now 
receive the voluntary suffrage of every pupil of be convinced that players should sacrifice the 
iniquity.” | dignity of human nature, and every thing that 
We may here remark, en passant, that, for is dear to man, to compliment the unidea’d 
an enemy to the drama, Dr. Styles betrays aj people of the world. It is, indeed, the pro- 
rather intimate and comprehensive acquaint-| vince of the unhappy individuals themselves to 
ance with dramatic productions. He quotes! decide on this. But it should be the determi. 
plays, and speaks in their language throughout nation of every friend of humanity, to leave the 
his book! Now, with regard to the foregoing support of the theatre to those who derive from 
quotation, it assumes the whole argument. it this only advantage which it can possibly 
We deny “ that the stage has flourished most’ yield.’’ 
in the most corrupt aud depraved state of We should think very little of our readers’ 
society.” On the contrary, as society has’ understandings if we wasted a comment upon 
fallen into the lower abysses of depravity and such persiflage and begging-the-question as 
corruption, the stage has declined. Look at, this. How “ unidea’d people” can be enter- 
Athens, great and glorious when /Eschylus' tained at all surpasses our comprehension ; but 
and Sophocles flourished, and with them the sure we are, from the doctor’s own positions, 
drama; after them the stage ceased to flourish, ' that they are quite as well at the playhouse as 
and Athens sank in manners and morals.:at the meeting-house, seeing that they are in 
Look at Rome, mighty and victorious whilst/that condition of intellectual imbecility that 
her drama stood highest ; but when debased to | they can receive neither good nor ill from the 
gladiatorial shows and massacres, her corrup-'one or the other. We should like much, if it 
tions and depravity were at their pitch. If we'were possible, to collect the data, to see a 
look at home, at the history of our native report from the Statistical Society of London, 
drama, we shall find that the facts are equally|of the number of assignations made at ten 
against the writer’s conclusion, and that to! theatres, and the number made at ten chapels, 
other causes must be traced the connexion, if| of equal capacity, for one night. We are not 
any, between the rise or decline of the stage, unobservant of the movements in this great 
and the rise or decline of national character.| city, and we would pledge our life upon the 
At this time our theatres are less prosperous! returns, that the houses of Prayer beat the 
than heretofore; and will Dr. Styles tell us,/houses of Punch by three to one. Are we, 
that morality and religion have advanced in' therefore, for abridging our servant-maidens’ 
proportion to their retrocession in popularity ?, Sunday evenings, for which they stipulate with 
We are convinced that he would not attempt their wages? Certainly not! Nor are we for 
any such assurance. ‘That dissolute and aban- repudiating religious worship, because its places 
doned men may have passionately admired the |of resort may be, and are, made mighty conve- 
stage may (for aught we know) be true; but; niences for vicious purposes. Yet this is ex- 
have not the wise and good also admired it ?/actly Dr. Styles’s line of reasoning: he might 
And, after all, what is the argument worth, |destroy the great globe itself on the same 
if the whole class of the vicious is not)grounds; for what part of its habitable surface 
included, and the whole class of the vir-|is not polluted by the errors and crimes of 
tuous excluded from this category? Not!man? Let us remember, too, that the entrance 
a pin’s point! The end of the quotation|into theatres costs money, and that the lower 
is gratuitous assertion, and its termination |orders cannot go to them without attracting a 
palpably false. We now quote another example certain degree of attention from their con- 
of the reverend author's mode of treating his!nexions and superiors; whereas chapels, &c. 
subject. are open to all for nothing, and the hypocritical 
‘¢ ‘There is (he writes) another argument on|cloak of duty covers from all observation (ex- 
which some persons lay great stress, and which, |cept praise, perhaps) those who use them for 
I am afraid, will render all the former reasoning! profligate purposes. 
against players and the theatre ineffectual;| We shall only allude to one other passage, 
and that is, if general patronage be withdrawn | and for the sake of one other remark. 
from the stage, it must sink, and people of} ‘ Mr. Sergeant Talfourd (Dr. Styles informs 
fashion will be deprived of the most productive jus), in the Preface to the fourth edition of 
topic of conversation. Deduct from fashionable |‘ Ion,’ proclaims to his readers what he seems 
discourse the last night’s play, Macready’s|to hail as the moral regeneration of Covent 
attitudes, and the effected tragic strutting of)}Garden Theatre. Had Mr. Binney’s* friend a 
Charles Kean, and what remains? If the|prophetic reference to this fact, and its pecu- 
theatre did not kindly relieve the embarrass-|niary result, when he asks, ‘ Are you the 
ments arising from the want of subjects to talk | manager of a theatre ?_then, to say nothing of 
of in many circles, after the bow and the stare, |religion, if you dare to inscribe on your pro- 
they would have nothing to do but to bow|scenium, ‘ Here morality is rigidly enforced,’ 
again and retire. We must have players, that}and act up to your motto, be assured your 
that those things called beaus and belles may /| financial doom is sealed.’ Mr. Macready begins 
not be reduced to mere automata, or given up to| to find it so, according to a recent statement in 
dismal ennui. The happiness of so important }the ‘ Monthly Chronicle.’”’ 
a part of society ought surely to induce hesita-| We are glad to conclude, by observing that 


tion before we rashly and barbarously propose * <* Binney’s Sermon : ‘ The Theatre.” 
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ee 
r. les’s inference. r. Binney’s pre- There dwells a sound within my brain He it was, who through the forsaken 
= 7 sag pul ™ “ t M = le Mt Of horses’ hoofs beat swift and hollow, Under the feet of the trampling town : 
Iction, are erroneous. is true that Mr. Heard, when across the distant plain Liar — betrayer — false as cruel, — 


Macready did not succeed so much with his ae stretched he arms * vein a aA is the doom Sor inte destard sin 2 . 
" ‘. f 'o him whose limbs were faint to follow. is peers, they scorn ?— high dames, they shun him ? 
honourable enterprise as the friends of a decent, The spoiler knew not, when he fled, _ Unbar yon palace, and gaze within, 


moral, and improving stage desired ; but banish- The power impending o’er his head, . There,— yet his deeds are all trumpet-sounded 

ing, as he did, rampant vice from the audience The strength so few have tameless tried, There, upon silken seats recline s 
: a: That love can give for grief to guide.” Maidens as fai h i 

parts and lobbies of Covent Garden, and pro- ; : aidens a3 fair as the summer morning, _ 

ducing nothing on the stage which, dying, he The comparative too,” wanted before the Me apes ae gael ay nA 


r 7 7 . : Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters ; 
might wish to banish from his thoughts, he word ** faint,” and the meaningless phrase Men of high honour salute him * friend ; 
was infinitely more successful than the rival | “ tameless,” are the only specks in these bril- Skies! oh, where are your cleansing waters ? 
theatre of Drury Lane, where what Dr. Styles| !iant lines. 


The lover follows the track. World! oh, where do thy wonders end ?” 
calls ** abominations of desolation” were suf- 


“ Till, in a loon bacened street, We should have liked to quote some of the 
: ’ n the dusk star t of the day, " “ . oe 
fered and encouraged. This says something pA ey easy ees my feet, ge b the —— a, ve vl and of 
for the virtue and morality of frequenters of Withered and worn, yet passing sweet ; “ 5 ci pro a ob put we ao done as 
theatres ; and is in itself a strong refutation of ts root was left—Nnow far away! much poetry as will suit us, and the prose 
* * A ° Its leaves were wet—though not with dew; 5 i 
all the reasoning (if so it can be designated) in The breast that kept, the hand that tener, works = altogether, either a long for our 
the volume which has elicited these few and Were those of one who sickened more page or incapable of being abstracted or par. 
desultory observations. For the sweet breeze of Tyres’ shore. tially quoted. The only one we can make any 
Into the religion of the controversy we have And here the word “ more” is the sole slight | thing of, for our space and purpose, is “ Jenny 
refrained from entering. Young, Addison verbal blemish. But our employing such mi-|Tamson’s Surprise,” by Allan Cunningham, 
Johnson, wrote for the stage; Dr. Styles has | 2ute criticism on this contribution is the proof|which, though rather quaintly and roughly 
written against it. of no other feeling but that of a high opinion |moulded on ballads (Scotch and English) re. 
‘iecsctile of the writer’s genius; for we again repeat, we | lating to numerous wooers, is, nevertheless, in. 
iendshi ; ‘ have seen no follower of the Byron school more | troduced by a description not unworthy of the 
’ a , ? i er = 
” m4 $ Offering ; ." ‘-*: = Hi Wreath, | successful. What follows is beautiful :— author’s national and descriptive talent. We 
. h Eld wapee’ - — ondon, 1839. «* Mine aged eyes are dim and dry ; give this introduction :— 

ay See, ae Se They have not much to see or mourn, “There are sayings which become pro. 

Our annual flower-show of verse and prose, Save when, in sleep, pale thoughts pass by— ge pe hat I 11 th ‘ 
engraving, embellishment, and binding, pro- My heart is with their footsteps worn, verbial, and form what I may call the floating 
8 _oae oe Be poral a Into a pathway. Swift and steep wisdom of mankind: and there are sayings of 
ceeds as usual. In fea (eueeceee Hane Their troops pass down it—and I feel not— a limited nature, which, like the voice of the 


iew Though they have words would make me wee; F thee 
first blooms, and are now called on to view, iv | oubl Gon Gale wentaiing deep P |stream, are heard but in the district whence 


a 7 " Pei happy Opera ae the suc- oo : — ~~ they seveal not: they arose. From one of these latter my little 
cession. rien $ er or the ensuin » lost Elaira !—when I go Ras ae 

year is quite alle of the vest of its Smee Where cold hands hold the soundless bow, story comes. Some years ago—but in matters 

TY “ ial Is will ; Shall the black earth, all pitiless, of truth it is well to be particular—on the 

yen Si nD Saetenie® potas UES seetve at. Forget the early grave eleventh of July, 1831, I wandered into a val- 

tention elsewhere; and here we have only to Of her, whom beauty did not bless, 1 the S t isk ia Sche Tweel, wit 

remark (after praising the binding calyx), that AEG Coes Sat eave? ee a 

a 4a y*) Eleleu. which some of my schoolboy feelings were con- 

the more essential literary parts, the stamen, Oh, lost Elaira! long for thee nected. I had been a round score of years 

pistil, and pericarp, are finely furnished forth ee ete away, and all seemed altered: the hills and 

7? A 


. eg rerirr And blight to them, and death to me, 
from the hands of the editor, Miss Strickland, Shall break the links of memory’s chain. the streams were all that remained to me, and 


Thomas Miller, Barry Cornwall, the Author My spirit keeps its lonely lair I set down the changes which man or time had 


‘“ . ” ; j In mouldering life to burn and blacken ; ere 
of the ‘* Provost of Bruges,” Lieut. Richard The thrche thet moved it once, are there wrought on what I loved, as personal injuries. 


Johns, J. A. St. John, Leitch Ritchie, C. Like winds that stir a dead man’s hair, ‘See.’ I said to myself, ‘the old family of 
Webbe, E. Rawdon Power, W. C. Taylor, W. | seagsed porno ; Drumcoltrum is gone, and the new proprietor 
Kennedy, Allan Cunningham, and others; not Thy soul on earth supremely smiled, = P : 
f. , Bie In beauty bright, in mercy mild; has cast down their tower, where the wild 
orgetting an anonymous contributor, under It looked to love — it breathed to bless— hawk built for a century beyond the reach of 
the signature of ‘J. R., Christ Church, Oxon,” It died, and left me — merciless,” im dnieh centaien wade: anh tin, eh 
who has displayed all the force and spirit of a} We will not trespass further on this fine} «1. Jittle stream which once ates coral. 
Byron, particularly in one of his pieces called | performance, but pair our selections from it| Joa through a fragrant wilderness of haw- 
“A Scythian Banquet Song,” and founded on} with one of a triad of charming poems by theme and heel par noel whose overhang. 
the revolting practice, recorded by Herodotus, | Barry Cornwall. ing banks of scat | uae te grope for trouts, is 
e 0 ape! - ry oe enemies’ skulls, “4 London a now confined between two straight walls 
adorned wi ithout. ; rang hae Shaye 
saiiadien a eifeh thei a my <oe at nn not =< stone, and lifts up its imprisoned voice with a 
PED ee CRN ENNED PONIES nt From the roof comes plunging the drowning rain: }tone in which there is something of lament: 
to Odin in later days. Without,—in tatters, the world’s poor child And what is this? Why the trysting-tree 
From this production we shall copy our first Sobbeth aloud her grief, her pain! v é y y ile 
ill : f tl " rt . : No one heareth her, no one heedeth her; hung in summer with garlands of honeysuckle, 
ustration of the volume; premising that in But hunger, her friend, with his cold gaunt hand, | and beneath whose shade I first committed the 
one or two of the stanzas or divisions there Grasps her throat, — whispering —r double folly of love and rhyme,—is stubbed out 
is somewhat of obscurity (for example, the ieee b de ft is b arin 
Within.) y the merciless hoe of this bone-manuring 


: : ( : : 
eleventh), occasionally a word introduced for The skies are wild, and the blast is cold; lord, and here lies its venerable trunk wither- 
oa 8 _ a now and then an imperfect at riot and luxury brawl within: a“ ing in the sun, with the names of a hundred 
imile: i riki i aves are waiting, in crimson and gold, — > Saent 
= le: but the whole is striking and poetical, Waitite tie nohofe cud Of ein’ lovers, and the rhymes of ten district bards, 
Fe JT ™ fire is outing, wine is batting obliterated for ever.’ I could iook on this no 
“ y Tyres’ banks, like Tyres’ wave, The jesters: pg od mine poy quaffing longer ; so turned my steps into a little wild 
The hours of youth went softly by. ‘ Happiness.’ —* honour,’ — and all for him ! rocky ravine, on whose flinty sides I was sure 
Alas! their silence could not save i : , sip. 4 i h if it tried 
My being from an evil eye: __, __(Without.) improvement would break its teeth if it t 
It watched me—little though I knew She who is slain ’neath the winter weather, — them. Here matters went more to my mind: 
Zuo wath ansund me rising slow, (ava oltesan choeminanin, I took off my hat, and kneeling, drank heartily 
Nor deemed my love, like Upas dew, Listened to love on the moonlit heather, Ook Of my Has, and B | I > 
Nhe et usitiiendeuesiese ol daca ag. = pgy a pm 
y time approached; I met my foe : v her al st howling, 7 ild deer, had drank! 
Down with a troop he came by night,} Prodigal’s curses,— self-disdain, oe 7 ns jo io Nebel up, the old cot- 
We fought them by their lances’ light. Poverty,— misery : — Well, no matter, their day; and when 2 100 Ps h 
On lifeless earth, and guardless gate, There is an end unto every pain! tage stood before me, where I now and then 
The dawn of day came desolate, The harlot’s fame was her doom to-day, supped curds and cream; the same thin blue 
f Eleleu. Disdain,— despair; by to-morrow’s light k me ding from its wattled and 
Away, away,—a Persian's slave, The ragged boards and the pauper’s pall; smoke seemed ascen ang om F jld plum 
I saw my bird of beauty borne, And so she'll be given to dusty night. rope-bound chimney ; the hedge of wild plu 
» wha sapalt, teo weak to save, Without a tear ora human sigh, . which hemmed in the kale-yard and afforded 
mad mourn. *s gone,— poor li its « athe i ‘ 
ind hividndidas shelter for some hives of bees, was not a hand 











* «« Tyres, a river of Scythia, now the Dniester.” While the world runs merry as heretofore! breadth higher than when I was last in the 

'*s were frequent incursions made by the Per- (Within.) —_$___—_____—_—————__, , 
slans upon the Scythians before the grand invasion of | | He who yon lordly feast enjoyeth, * Particularly the « Old Clergyman's Tale,” which 
Darius,” He who doth rest on his couch of down, very natural and touching. 
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land; nay, I imagined the very birr of the 
spinning-wheel of its thrifty inmate sitting at 
the door in the sunshine, was the same, and the 
same, certainly, the air which she was crooning. 
I was at the old woman’s elbow before she saw 
me. She started so as almost to overset the 
wheel, and exclaimed, ‘ Hegh, sirs! this is 
Jenny Tamson’s surprise owre again.’ ‘ Jen- 
ny Tamson's surprise!’ I said, ‘ and what sort 
of a surprise was that, dame?’ ‘Eh! and 
wha are ye that comes sae far to ask so little ?’ 
she answered tartly.  Ye'll be one of thae 
travellers who come and clink down an auld 
wife’s words and looks with pencils and keel- 
vines, into a book of travels, and come owre us 
a’ wi’ a Jenny Tamson’s surprise.—Awa’ wi’ 
ye’ ‘No, no, Elspith,’ I said, holding out my 
hand, ¢ ye are far mista’en in me, as the ballad 
says, which ye used to sing, and-to which I 
listened, when I should have been learning the 
Proof Catechism. 
the bird that grew up under your own wing ?’ 


‘God guide me!’ she exclaimed, ¢ and have I | 
ta’en ane of my ain burn-bank bairns for a} 
Ye} 
meikle gowk! ye ha gi’en me a waur surprise 


stranger frae the Trent or the Thames ? 


than Jenny Tamson gat.’ 
surprise again!’ I said; ‘ why, Elspith, this 
saying has grown up in the land since I left 
it!’ * A’tweel has it,’ replied the old dame, 
‘and meikle beside that: were a’ things to 
stand still, think ye, because ye were awa? 
But yere grown up, and I am grown down, and 
Jenny ‘'amson has waured us baith, for she’s 
grown a lady.’ * What!’ I inquired, ‘ is she 
one of the Thomsons of the Butterhole-brae, 
and cousin to the Thomsons of Nether-bar- 
feggan?’ * The same, lad, the same,’ said 
Elspith ; * but ye mauna ca’ her Jenny Tam- 
son ony mair: she’s my lady now, and carries 
her head aboon us a’: and Butterhole-brae has 


changed its name; they call it Bellevue, nae 
less; and for a reeky hovel wi’ a sour hole at 
the door, there’s a braw structure wi’ pillars 
and tirlie-whirlies at the head, and a grand 
flight of polished steps, wi’ an approach through 


the policies. As I gade by the other day, in- 
stead of the cheep of the sparrow under the 
thatch, there was the music of lute and dulcimer; 
but, wad ye believe it, the poor fowk, wha hate to 
see ane step at ae stride into a lady, ca’ the place 
Bonnie Bellvue when they ask for an amous ; 
but nae sooner is my lady’s back turned, than 
they cry, ‘ Jenny Tamson’s surprise — Jenny 
Tamson’s surprise !’ and so the word goes round 
the land.’ ¢ Well, Elspith,’ I said, ‘ this is all 
new to me, and, I see, not very pleasing to you : 
what! did you expect to become a lady through 
the love of some young lord, like those you loved 
to sing about in ballads?? ‘ Me!’ exclaimed 
the, ‘nae sic notion ever came into my pow: no 
hut what I think the Howiesons are as worthy 
of the name of lady as ony Tamson that ever 
tauld butter light 0? weight in Dumfries mar- 
ket. But wherefore should I desire to change 
my lot? Do I not sit as saft and live as bein 
aud snug—thanks be to you—and sleep as sound 
-—thanks be to God and a good conscience—as 
if I were Lady Howieson, of Howlet-glen, and 

da dozen fowls’ feathers in my tappin, and a 
half dozen idle sluts to wait on me? Na, 
na; I hope fortune winna come Jenny Tam- 
son's surprise owre me.’ ‘I trust, Elspith,’ 1 
said, * that fortune will not be so spiteful; but 
you forget I am fasting ; you owe me a bow! of 
curds and cream. I never get such curds 
and cream as yours any where.’ ‘If I were 
Sixty years younger, my lad,’ she answered, ‘ ye 
might hope to come owre me with a blaw i” my 
Ing like that. But, God forgive me, why should 


Know ye not the cheep of, 


6 Jenny Tamson’s | 


I say such things? Is not this house and all 
that is in it your ain sax times told, and why 
should a bondwoman, who owes life and all that 
makes life sweet, to your own kind heart, not 
hasten to do her best to please one that she prays 
for duly night and morning ?” ‘It is owing to 
jyour prayers, Elspith,’ I said, taking her old 
jand withered hand in mine, ‘ that I prosper— 
j but these are excellent curds: I think your 
)skill increases with your age; but sit down 
| beside me now, and tell me about Jenny Tam- 
/son’s surprise. I long to hear by what strange 
|road she walked into distinction.’ ”” 

| With this picturesque extract, yet simple and 
| true to nature, we would close our review of the 
| Friendship’s Offering in most friendly guise ; 
‘but it is equally friendly to say that we dislike 
the two-line inscription on a chair once belong- 
ing to Charles I. (p. 324)—the subject is ill 
chosen for even a good epigram. 





| The Oriental Annual; containing a Series of 
Tales, Legends, and Historical Romances. 
By Thomas Bacon, Esq. F.S.A., author of 
‘¢ First Impressions and Studies from Nature 
in Hindostan,” &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 250. 
London, 1839. ‘Tilt. 

To this volume the pencil of the author has 

furnished the appropriate embellishments ; and 

‘when his sketches have been touched into pic- 


ture by Stanfield, Roberts, Dibdin, Creswick, | 
‘and Warren, W. and E. Finden have trans- | 


ferred them to the plate with all their wonted 
brilliancy and effect. For the literature being 
of a more than agreeable order, we are prepared 
by a well-written preface, from which we can- 
not deny ourselves or our readers the pleasure 
of a quotation. It is apologetic where no apo- 
logy is necessary ; and Mr. Bacon says— 

* Natural historians have said that birds, 
and other animals which prey upon the insect 
tribes, may be observed to select and pursue 
the most splendid of their victims in preference 
to the less beautiful. All who have travelled 
in the Himdéla Mountains must have remarked 
with admiration the brilliant array of colours 
exhibited by the leaf-butterfly, when on the 
wing; and possibly have watched, with sus- 
pended breath, its dazzling flight from tree to 
tree, and from rock to rock, as it has flitted on 
in zigzag course, striving to elude the pursuit 
of its insatiate enemy, the fly-catcher ; until, at 
last, perchance when quite exhausted, it has 
suddenly vanished among the dried branches of 
a leafless tree, and the bewildered bird, as if by 
magic art, is, in a second, cheated of his prey, 
while he darts his searching glance from side 
‘to side, unmindful of a certain decayed leaf 
|which, in his hot pursuit, he has apparently 
brushed from the bough, and which falls to the 
earth unnoticed among those already scattered 
|there. A word or two will explain. Nature, 
|who has greatly multiplied the perils of this 
|little insect’s life by so superbly decking it with 
crimson and purple and green and gold, in 
| gorgeous combination, most fascinating to the 
\fly-catcher, has not neglected to provide it with 
means of escape the most subtle and the most 
admirable. The under surface of the wing is 
so exquisitely pencilled in imitation of a dead 
leaf, that not even the closest ocular scrutiny 
can detect the fraud; and no less care and 
design are displayed in the structure of the 
body, which as nicely resembles a small stem 
or twig, to which the leaf is attached. Thus, 
when closely pursued, the leaf-butterfly will 
seldom fail to escape by closing its wings and 
taking advantage of this deception. Now, the 
author is sensible that in his flight he can avail 
himself of no such manwuvre. His gayest 
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plumage is upon the surface, and should his 
wings, when expanded, prove, in public esti- 
mation, no better than a dead leaf, alas! his 
adventitious ornaments will but the more cer- 
tainly attract notice, and bring down the 
merited persecutions of the critic.” 

The tales and legends seem to us to be pre- 
cisely the stuff of which an Oriental Annual 
like this ought to be constructed. They are 
curious in themselves; they are curious illus. 
trations of Eastern feelings and manners; and 
they are curious grounds for comparison with 
northern and more modern productions of the 
same genera. Thus, at Ghazipore, we read— 

* The natives of Ghazipore affirm that close 
in the vicinity of this palace, there formerly 
stood a college for the instruction of the people 
in literature and science; but that in conse- 
quence of the abuse of its purpose, and the 
practice of forbidden mysteries and jdddoo, a 
peculiar system of witchcraft, it was destroyed 
by the gods. There is no mention of this, 
however, in the ¢‘ Ayeen Akbari,’ the history 
of the times of Akbar, written by Abul Fazil ; 
nor do the inhabitants offer any evidence of its 
truth, beyond the vague words of tradition and 
the traces of foundations, which might certainly 
be those of a temple or palace. At all events, 
there are no professors of the black art now 
existing in the neighbourhood, though, in other 
parts of India, those who practise it are by no 
means rare. I had a servant of great intelli- 
gence and insatiable curiosity, a native of Gha- 
zipore, from whom I learned many strange 
things concerning the Hindoos of the place. 
Among other things, he described to me a sect 
of Brahmins who are not supposed to be ad- 
dicted to the practice of sorcery, although very 
secret in their religious ceremonies, and jea- 
lous of certain occult peculiarities of their sect. 
Rejecting the belief of metempsychosis, which 
is a very material object of the Hindoo faith, 
they had adopted doctrines so singularly paral- 
lel with those of Pythagoras in all other re- 
spects, as to leave little doubt as to their real 
origin. In the first place, they teach that the 
entire universe was created by a Supreme 
Deity ; that the souls of men were, before this 
life, pre-existent in the Divine Being, into 
which they will ultimately be again merged, 
after having been purified from all evil and 
earthly propensities. These Hindoos are in- 
structed by their priests, not only in matters 
of religion, and the peculiar prejudices and 
ceremonies of their order, but also in the ele- 
ments of science and literature. Upon all their 
followers a profound secresy is imposed, as to 
the immediate forms and observances with 
which their tenets are bound up; they are 
subject entirely to the Brahmins in the direc- 
tion of their domestic affairs, and subsist upon 
a common stock, which is in the hands of the 
Brahmins. There is throughout all these fea- 
tures such a wonderful resemblance to the doc- 
trines of Pythagoras, that we can only conclude 
that both spring from the same source. ‘The 
antiquarian who has not troubled himself to 
investigate the strange discoveries of the pre- 
sent century in the Kast will tell us it is pro. 
bable they were brought by some pilgrim from 
Egypt or Chaldea, while the philosopher of 
Samos was teaching in those countries. Of 
course there has been a considerable admixture 
of Hindooism with the original system ; a whole 
firmament of-lesser divinities is framed to suit 
the Hindoo mythology, but they are all in sub- 
servience to the Supreme Being, who has 
created and who upholds the universe. Here, 
truly, is most abundant matter for speculation ; 
and, although aware that this is not exactly its 
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proper place, I cannot refrain from alluding to 
the strange analogy existing between the reli- 
gious and social manners of the Hindoos and 
Egyptians, of which this is a fresh instance. 
Early education teaches us to regard Egypt as 
the well and fountain-head of literature, science, 
and the arts, from whence the streams have 
flowed on all sides throughout the world: but, 
notwithstanding classic authority, notwith- 
standing the silence of Greek and Latin au- 
thors as to the civilisation of the Hindoos, not- 
withstanding their continual and consentient 
testimony in favour of the Egyptians, and 
in despite of the bias of opinion confirmed 
by the sanction of ages, the prejudices 
of education, the predilections in favour 
of ancient and established lore and_his- 
tory, in defiance of all inclination, it is 
daily becoming more and more a subject of 
doubt and inquiry to the learned, whether the 
palm of antiquity and priority of civilisation is 
justly bestowed upon the Egyptians, or whether 
it does not in truth belong to the Hindoos.” 

This is a fair sample of the useful inform. 
ation and intelligence with which these pages 
abound; and a little further on the author 
relates a domestic history which will, we pre- 
sume, find small favour in the eyes of those 
who are continually raising their voices against 
the burning of widows in India. It is, how- 
ever, so very characteristic a tale, that we will 
select the proem and sequel, though not as an 
argument in favour of the practice it illus- 
trates. It is told by a native to the writer, in 
a truly Oriental style :— 

** Protector of the Poor, good fortune is 
written upon your brow; may your proper 
destiny never be thwarted by your evil genius ; 
may you be as successful in all your great un- 
dertakings as you are fortunate in the less 
important objects of your will! Yes, chosen of 
heaven, you are very fortunate in having ap- 
plied to your devoted slave Baba Kulloo for 
the information you require. Though no better 
than an insect in the greatness of your honour’s 
presence, who is there that is able to speak of the 
heroism, the triumphant virtue, of the beautiful 
Lall Radha, with better assurance of truth than 
her own nephew Baba Kulloo? whose hand 
supported her during the long illness of Bhagut, 
her husband, whose hand kindled the sacred 
pile, and whose hand gathered the blackened 
bones. As long as it shall please the great 
Brahma to grant me life and sufficient strength, 
I will not fail daily to sprinkle this spot with 
the milk of the holy cow and the purifying 
water of the sacred Ganges, in honour of that 
great and glorious day. Great sir, I am told 
that the Sahib log (gentlemen, applied as a 
term of distinction to the English) believe that 
we were wont to compel our widows to this 
sacrifice, before they extended the arm of power 
to prevent us. This is quite erroneous. The 
Shastra most urgently forbids force to be used ; 
the sacrifice must be perfectly voluntary in all 
its stages to be acceptable to the divine Brah- 
ma. Coercion could not be employed without 
dishonour to the Brahmins and the widow's 
friends, while the virtue of the sacrifice would 
be lost. Our sacred law does not exact or com- 
mand a compliance with this rite, though it 
certainly approves of and encourages it. The 
most emphatic words upon the subject are 
tiese; ‘It is proper for a woman to cast her. 
self upon the funeral pile of her husband,’ but 
there is no strict command; neither are there 
any denunciations against such as may neglect 
this holy sacrifice, although it is true that glory 


and blessings in a future state ave promised as 
a reward to those who observe it. Those who 


decline the trial are commanded to cut off their 
hair, cast off their ornaments, to observe in- 
violable chastity, and to labour in the service of 
their children. What more could be required ? 
except among those people whose widows are 
taken to wife by the brothers of the deceased. 
But, with the prospect of long ages of bliss in 
the glorious mansions of paradise upon the one 
hand, and the sight of a dreary and dismantled 
home of servitude and degradation on the 
other, who would be slow to choose? Who 
would hesitate to hurry through the fiery por- 
tals, to the gardens of heavenly joy and splen- 
dour, when to linger is to be excluded for ever ? 
and this for the sake of wandering on a few 
more hours over the barren, scorching wilds, 
of a joyless and solitary desert. Hear how the 
wise and faithful Lall Radha made her choice. 
As she had been kind and dutiful to her hus- 
band in life, so was she not to be restrained 
from hastening, at once, to join him in that fu- 
ture world of pure delight, which already she 
had won for herself by her devoted life — 
* She was a pearl too chaste on earth to dwell, 
And waste her splendour in this earthly shell.’ 

May she for ever enjoy a glorious fulfilment of 
the divine Brahma’s promise ! i 

“ ¢ Be pleased for a moment, protector of 
the poor, to regard the now fadéd features, 
and the no longer youthful frame of your 
humble slave.’ Here the old man reared him- 
self to the height of his stature, looking proudly 
around him. ‘Do you not confess that, al- 
though now time-worn, and care-worn, and 
at all times insignificant in your honour’s 
| presence, the son of Dewal has in his youth pos- 
\sessed both strength, and grace, and beauty ? 
If so, how much more perfect was Dewal him- 
self. Dewal and Bhagut were almost as re- 
;markable for their noble bearing and their 
beauty as was their father, and the divine 
Brahma saw fit to bless them with wives of 
equal loveliness and excellence. The first years 
of their married life, though spent in the ab- 
sence of wealth and grandeur, were those of 
happiness and mutual delight. But, alas ! 
human felicity can never be complete. The 
| content and satisfaction which at first reigned 
within our dwelling were sadly broken up, 
when, as the seasons came and passed away, 
the amiable Lall Radha remained unblessed with 
any offspring ; while in the course of six years, 
my mother’s family consisted of no less than 
five. Neither envy nor jealousy entered the 
heart of that excellent woman, though daily her 
cheek sunk with secret grief, and the hilarity of 
youth and happiness fled from her languid but 
all-beautiful form. It was evident that the dis- 
pleasure of God was upon her or her husband ; 
fasting and penance, prayer and sacrifice, were 
alike ineffectual ; and at last the devout Bhagut 
resolved to perform a pilgrimage to Allahabad 
and Hurdwar, observing the most rigorous vows 
of toil and abstinence to remove the displeasure 
of the great Brahma ; but he was compelled, in 
compliance with the entreaties of his brother 
and sister-in-law, to leave his darling partner 
under their care and protection, her daily de- 
clining health rendering her quite unable to 
attempt thejourney. The resolute Bhagut tore 
himself from the entwined arms of his wife, and 
commenced his painful pilgrimage. From that 
day the oppression of sickness began to be re- 
moved from the life of Lall Radha, and in a very 
few months the bright hue of health resumed 
its resting place on her soft cheek. Her glanc- 
ing eye, her once more musical voice spoke joy, 
and hope, and confidence in the safe and happy 
return of Bhagut. The days rolled round, the 
[weeks and months passed on, and, as Bhagut 











returned not, anxiety took possession of her 
heart : still her fears were only such as a wife’s 
love of necessity entertains; though her relj. 
gious confidence was fora moment dashed with 
heart-heaving apprehension, it was unspoken 
and the next moment dispelled with penitence 
for her unholy doubt. | A year had passed away 
since Bhagut had taken his departure. It was 
the anniversary of that occurrence, and the 
beautiful Lall Radha, full of joy and hope, spoke 
with energetic faith her assurance that the long 
absent pilgrim would return that day. Hay. 
ing performed her ablutions and devotion, she 
dressed herself with more than usual care, and 
putting on her bridal ornaments, decorated her 
glossy hair with a flower of the water-lily, 
Throughout the sultry day we passed our time 
under the thick and fragrant shade of the droop. 
ing bamboos, my mother and the beautiful Lall 
Radha being employed with their favourite 
operation of spinning. Lively and full of hope, 
Lall Radha continued to pursue her task, her 
quick eye glancing continually in all directions, 
but still without unseemly fear or doubt. Even 
as the sun declined towards the west, no change 
was visible, except that, perhaps, her spirit rose 
anew, and the blush of health upon her cheek 
deepened its colour. Suddenly a long and piere. 
ing shriek rung through the air, re-echved back 
by the surrounding woods; and lo! a ghastly 
and emaciated being, more resembling the grim 
phantoms of the dead than any thing of human 
life, lay prostrate on the earth before the ter. 
rified Lall Radha, kissing her feet, and grasp. 
ing her knees with the cold and heavy grip 
of exhausted strength. It was the pilgrim Bha- 
gut, who, with a last effort of his fainting ener. 
gies, had dragged himself through the boughs 
of bamboo, and cast himself at the feet of his 
adored wife, the cruel privations of his pilgrim. 
age fully remunerated by seeing his beloved one 
restored to health and all her youthful beauty, 
whom he had despaired of ever meeting more 
in this life. All that the kindest care and at- 
tention of a fond wife and devoted relations 
could do for the nourishment of the emaciated 
and enfeebled Bhagut was tenderly bestowed 
upon him; but alas! his condition was sad 
indeed, his strength destroyed, and his consti- 
tution undermined. For a few months he 
somewhat recovered from his extreme debility, 
and was enabled te give an account of his hard 
and dangerous pilgrimage; but disease had 
sapped the foundations of his life, and it was 
evident that he could not much longer continue 
with us. He lingered in trial and suffering 
about two years after his return, and then was 
gathered to his fathers. May God reward his 
excellence! At the time of Bhagut’s death I 
was about fourteen years of age, and throughout 
his illness I had not ceased to aid and comfort 
both him and the incomparable Lall Radha. 
When the torch of life was about to expire, we 
carried him to the Ganges’ bank, and placed him 
over the sacred stream until animation had fled ; 
and this had no sooner taken place than the 
heroic Lall Radha declared her intention of 
burning with the corpse of her beloved. May 
the great Brahma be graciously pleased, by long 
expiation on our parts, to forgive us! I regret 
to confess that so dearly was our beautiful re- 
lative beloved, that we joined in one voice to 
dissuade her from her holy purpose; but, God 
be praised, she was proof against our evil tempt- 
ations, her determination was inflexible; she 
turned a deaf ear to our entreaties, and even 
reproved the Brahmins for lukewarmness : for 
when they beheld her exceeding beauty they 
faltered in their commendations of her choice. 
Fearing intervention from the British authori- 
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ties, it was decided that this solemn rite, contrary 


going down to the Ganges; and until that day 
to the usual practice, should be performed at a 


of release shall arrive, [ am content to live in 
distance from the river side ; the margin of the) 


;this humble hut, and guard and decorate this 
consecrated tank was selected for the purpose. | arbour, for which God rewards me by occasional 
ad ——— of — hog — _ | ~ —_ pe ranger wl os ‘ 
jormed upon the spot, strong stakes of bamboo) n the subject of infanticide, we have an 
ee ec y Sa cng se interesting Race and some interesting re- 
space about seven feet in length, and six in marks; from which we copy a singular pass- 
breadth, the stakes being about eight feet in age :— 
height: within this enclosure the pile was built} |‘ The common reasons assigned for the de- 
of straw, and boughs, and logs of wood; upon the struction of the female offspring is the fear of 
top a small arbour was constructed of wreathed dishonour, and the extravagant outlay neces- 
bamboos, and this was hung with flowers with-/ sarily incurred in their marriage ; = is no 
inand without. About an hour after the sun doubt that pride, avarice, and indolence, were 
had risen, prayers and ablutions having been’ the true msc sess and supporters of infanticide ; 
carefully and devoutly performed by all, more in reality it has been shewn, that it forms no 
especially by the Brahmins and Lall Radha, part of the Hindoo religion, although it has 
who was also otherwise purified and fitted for’ been found convenient to induce such a belief ; 
the sacrifice, the corpse of the deceased husband and the artful Brahmins themselves may have 
was brought from the house, attended by the favoured it. The male offspring are never sa- 
administering Brahmins, and surrounded by si-| crificed ; although there exists in Hindoo his- 
lent and weeping friends and relations of the! tory — perhaps I should rather say, in Hindoo 
family. Immediately following the corpsecame fable—a very curious account of a race of 
Iall Radha, enveloped in a scarlet veil which’ people exactly resembling, in all their pecu- 
completely hid her beautiful person from view. liarities, the Amazons of the Greeks. They 
When the body was placed upon the pile, the are said to have inhabited the district of Ma- 
feet being towards the west, the Brahmins took , rawa, upon the coast immediately opposite to 
the veil from Lall Radha, and, for the first time, | the island of Ceylon, and were named Stri- 
the glaring multitude were suffered to gaze Raja, or women-princes ; they destroyed all 
upon that lovely v” — form ; + the han per be ene —— — — se 
woman was too deeply engaged in solemn) excluded all men from their society and their 
prayer and converse with dae to be sen-| dominions, beholding only such as were brought 
sible of their presence, or of the murmur of to them by accident or adventure, and not per- 
- agp which ran through the crowd.) mitting even these to —— rae than a few 

hen, turning with a steady look and solemn days among them. Not only is this story pre- 
demeanour nn, relations, p took from her) mel in mao works both ckenenbine and 
persov, one by one, all her ornaments, and dis-| Hindoo, but sculptures of the Amazons armed 
tributed them as tokens of her love. One jewel|and deprived of the right breast are found in 
only she retained, the ¢ali, or amulet placed | various parts of India. Itis quite evident that 
round her neck by her deceased husband on the| the two stories have the same origin 5 and 
nuptial day; this she silently pressed to her) whether we refer the legend to the Euxine and 
lips, then separately embracing each of her fe. Caspian seas upon the relation of Justin and 
male relations, and bestowing a farewell look | Diodorus, or whether we take it from the ad- 
+ ata oo —- her —_ = a of _ Rupa, = —— — 
owed in thick and shining ringlets almost) that 1t must have arisen from the fact of some 
to her feet, gave her right a = the prin- | class of persons habitually destroying their male 
cipal Brahmin, who led her with ceremony children. It may be worthy of remark that in 
three times round the pile, and then stopped, Marawa, at this day, there is a race of people 
— her face towards it, upon the side where | called Kalaris, robbers by birth and 2 pg 
she was to ascend. Having mounted two or| with whom the women are regarded as the 
- steps, the beautiful ren stood still, | heads of families, enjoying os saben 
and pressing her hands upon the cold feet of| authority over the men, and being esteemed 
her iia hedhend. she ye te them to her| the lawful partner of the brother, father, uncles, 
forehead, in token of cheerful submission: she|and other relations of the husband, as much as 
then ascended, and crept within the little ar-| of the husband himself.” 
hour, seating herself at the head of her lord,| An excellent legend from the Himdla Mount- 
her right hand resting upon his head. The|ains, must be reserved for our next Number. 
torch was placed in my hand, and, overwhelmed | « = . 
with commingled emotions, I fired the pile. 
Smoke and flame in an instant enveloped the 
Scene, and, amid the deafening shouts of the 
multitude, I sank senseless upon the earth. I 
was quickly restored to sense, but already the 
devouring element had reduced the funeral pile 
‘oa heap of charred and smouldering timber. 
The assembled Brahmins strewed the ashes 
around, and, with a trembling hand, I assisted 
my father to gather the blackened bones of my 
beloved uncleand aunt, when, having placed them 
Mm an earthen vessel, we carried them to the 
Ganges, and, with prayer and reverence, com- 
mitted them to the sacred stream. My mother 
- not many months after the suéti had taken 
Place, having set her affections upon a future 
state of bliss with Lall Radha; and my father 
did not many years survive her. Your slave 
a. and has been blessed with three sons, 
whe are servants to your noble countrymen, 

om may God long preserve to distribute 
Peace and justice among us! I am quickly 





The Elements of Physics. By Thomas Web- 
ster, M.A. 8vo. pp. 490. London, 1838. 
Scott, Webster, and Geary. 

Tuts work is, what the author and compiler 

modestly describes ** it ought to be, rather 

than what it is,” ‘* a treatise exhibiting, in a 

mathematical form, but without mathematical 

technicalities and symbols, the various processes 

'by which the establishment of any proposition 

in Physics is arrived at, and the nature of the 

evidence which enables us to speak with con- 
fidence of the truth of any theory ; exhibiting, 
also, what may be considered as certain, what 
only probable, what absolutely unknown.” 
Looking back only a few years at the state 
of science, and at the narrow-minded bigotry 
watching to crush it; when Galileo was per- 
secuted, swing-swangs ridiculed, and men 
scoffed at for blowing soap-bubbles, the play- 
thing of the child; what a wonderful progress 
has been made! How much of the unknown 
has been rendered probable, the increased pro- 
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bable certain, and the accumulated certain 
more clear and intelligible! How changed is 
the position of man! How readily are the new 
truths of science received, and how persevering- 
ly, eagerly, are they sought! Looking forward, 
when will this progress stop? Is it given 
to man in this imperfect state of being to 
‘© find out the work that God maketh 
from the beginning to the end?” Is not 
the attempt worthy man’s ambition? The 
time has passed when the supposed effects of 
the increase of knowledge, arrogance, self-con- 
ceit, intellectual pride, and atheism, were feared ; 
simplicity of character, humility, and love of 
truth, are now acknowledged to be the attributes 
of minds well trained in philosophy. Should men 
ever understand, and have power over the truths 
of the universe, and fancy themselves supreme, 
what could they answer to questions such as 
these: ‘* Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth ? Who shut up the 
sea with doors, when it brake forth, as if it had 
issued out of the womb? When I made the 
cloud the garment thereof, and thick darkness 
a swaddling band for it... and said, hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further: and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed? Where is the way 
where light dwelleth; and as for darkness, 
where is the place thereof? Knowest thou it 
because thou wast then born; or because the 
number of thy days is great?” Before such an 
interrogator, man can only bow in humble 
adoration. 

Professor Sedgwick, in his ** Discourse on the 
Studies of the University,’’ says: ‘ Before 
man can reach that elevation from whence he 
may look down upon, and comprehend the mys- 
teries of, the natural world, his way is steep 
and toilsome, and he must read the records of 
creation in a strange and, to many minds, a re- 
pulsive language; which, rejecting both thesense 
and the imagination, speaks only to the undere 
standing. But when this languageisonce learnt, 
it becomes a mighty instrument of thought, 
teaching us to link together the phenomena of 
past and future times; and gives the mind a 
domination over many parts of the material 
world, by teaching it to comprehend the laws 
by which the actions of material things are 
governed.”’ 

The following short extract from the work 
before us, from the section on the ‘* Laws of 
Musical Sounds,” will shew the object of the 
writer :— 

“ The co-existence of vibrations, their isa- 
chronism and sympathy, and all the pheno-+ 
mena of nodal sections, are questions into 
which we cannot enter; but enough, we hope, 
has been said to place the principal phenomena 
of sound in a distinct point of view, and to 
establish the general laws of its propagation.” 

Similarly has each subject of natural philo. 
sophy been treated; the principal phenomena 
and the resulting laws made clear in simple, 
plain terms. Where two theories exist, for 
instance, the materiality or non-materiality of 
heat, the emission or undulation of light, both 
are stated, and the facts in support of each 
fairly argued. The laws of electricity and 
magnetism are examined upon the theory of 
two fluids. At this we were inclined to cavil : 
but, in the concluding chapter, art. 318, Mr. 
Webster says,— 

** The hypothesis of two fluids was, till re- 
cently, generally considered by most who had 
examined the mathematical calculations — the 
only certain evidence which can be furnished 
—that the question of two fluids was, in sim- 
plicity of hypothesis, incomparably superior to 
the hypothesis of one fluid. But the researches 
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of Mosotti, published last year, exhibit the 
theory of one fluid under a far more favour- 
able axpect than it previously possessed.” 

Our offended love of impartiality and jus- 
tice was partially appeased; and we strongly 
recommend this valuable work. Its perusal 
will bring before those hitherto ignorant of it, 
the simplicity, beauty, and harmony of the 
laws of nature: and will excite to, and encou- 
rage, the study of that symbolical language 
by which alone these laws can be fully deci- 

Gabe Studies of this kind (in the words of 
Bedgwick) not merely contain their own 
intellectual reward, but give the mind a habit 
of abstraction, most difficult to acquire by 
ordinary means, and a power of concentration 
of inestimable value in the business of life. 
We will conclude with the sentiments of Her- 
schel, with which Mr. Webster says, and we 
echo, every one must respond : — 

“Science, in relation to our faculties, still 
remains boundless and unexplored; and, after 
the lapse of a century and a half from the era 
of Newton’s discoveries, during which every 
department of it has been cultivated with a 
zeal and energy which have assuredly met 
their full return, we remain in the situation in 
which he figured himself —standing on the 
shore of a wide ocean, from whose beach we 
may have culled some of those innumerable 
beautiful productions it casts up with lavish 
prodigality, but whose acquisition can be 
regarded as no diminution of the treasures 
that remain.” 








Thoughts of the Times ; or, Men and Things. 
By T. H. Browne, Esq. 12mo. pp. 255. 
London, 1838. Longman and Co. 


A voLuME of particularly able essays on his- 


tory, religion, poetry, utilitarianism, imagina- 
tion, absenteeism, and one or two other inter- 
esting subjects. Without agreeing in all the 
author's opinions, we are free to say that none 
of these papers can be read without instruction. 
In many of his views we cordially concur, and 
thank him, in the name of the public, for the 
clear manner in which he has set them forth. 
We shall endeavour to illustrate these briet 
observations in the briefest possible way of 
which such a work admits. Speaking of His- 
tory, we are truly told, — 

* History has been cultivated in our time 
with more than ordinary diligence and success. 
Historians have become more accurate in their 
facts, sounder in their principles, and certainly 
not less picturesque in their narrative. Here, 
however, as elsewhere, the mechanical spirit of 
the age has obtruded itself: forgetting that 
many parts, without union, will not make one 
whole, we must have our division of labour, 
and forthwith issue from divers intellectual 
mills histories picturesque which do not amuse, 
and histories philosophical which do not in- 
struct. A bundle of laborious essays and ex- 
aggerated romances tied up together, is a poor 
substitute for a living, comprehensive history.” 
* The following remarks on an important, and, 
We regret to say, transition state of our national 
character, appear to us to be very just. 

‘** The venerable antiquity of English liberty, 
its successive and hard-won victories over the 
tyranny of kings, priests, and nobles, have 
added something definitive and practical to the 
English character not observable among the 
other nations of Europe. In politics English. 
men are less prone than others to mistake 
words for things, because, from the House of 
Lords to the parish vestry all classes are ha- 
bituated to self-government. And where shall 
we find so solid a security for civil freedom as 


in America judge and jury are equally in dread 
of the tyrant majority. It is easy to bear the 
frown of a prince; in such contests, a man of 
spirit and integrity is often supported by a 
powerful class, and is never without friends, 
But a contest with the majority is a contest 
in any country ; and half-education only blinds with society, with a tribunal from whose sen. 
men to difficulties, and sets them aiming at| tence there is no appeal, and whose punish. 
impracticabilities. Hence it is that reflecting | ments, without injuring the body, as Tocque. 
Englishmen value prescription so highly, and | ville expresses it, ‘ go straight to the soul,’ 
continental speculators not at all. The former| To enable him to stand up against a superior 
have learned, what the latter have not, that | power, a man must find sympathy somewhere; 
the effects of changes are always different aveun, | Sant in this case he meets with nothing but 
and generally less beneficial than what was | discouragement on all sides: even those who 
previously anticipated, and that the risk of in- | agree with him dare not betray their opinions, 


habit? In charters? Men in power unaccus- 
tomed to such a restraint will observe them no 
longer than they are compelled to do so; and 
the people soon tire of watching them. In 
education? The mass of mankind has never | 


yet been more than half-educated at the utmost 





novation is worth incurring only to remove a 


| lest they should be denounced in the same 
* * * 


substantial grievance, not to establish a barren | manner. 


principle. There will never in this country be 
a king of the English.” 

Equally just is the subjoined on the French 
Revolution. 

* Nothing can be more contrary to the truth 
than the doctrines of the wicked and absurd 
school of fatalist historians, who maintain that 
the enormous crimes of the revolution were 
necessary. A necessary crime is an impossi- 
bility. But the crimes of the revolution pro- 
duced nothing but evil to the French. They 
lamentably diminished the amount of the good 
which would otherwise have resulted from the 
wiser measures of the period. And, after all 
they have seen and suffered, there is not much 
to be envied in the present state of the French. 
He must be a profound admirer, indeed, of the 
‘juste milieu’ who could say, 

* Quod si non aliam venturo fata Philippo 


Invenere viam, magnoque eterna parantur 
Regna Deis ; ° . . . 


Jam nihil, re) Superi, querimur ; scelera ipsa nefasque 

Hac mercede placent.’” 

Our author proceeds on more difficult ground. 

** No people, perhaps, understand liberty less 
than the French. A fine-sounding word is to 
them what a scarlet rag is to turkeys. They 
roat for a republic, and care not for a habeas 
corpus. Religion and morality are the real 
wants of France. An immoral and irreligious 
people cannot long be free, because they are 
essentially selfish; they are incapable of com- 
prehending any other motive of action than 
self-interest, and freedom requires self-sacrifice. 
The best guides to the opinions and feelings of 
any period are the popular works of the period. 
And this applies to our own as well as to past 
ages, for no man can become intimately ac- 
quainted with more than a very limited number 
of his contemporaries. If this be true, and we 
are to judge of the French by the tone of their 
popular books, their public mind must be dis- 
eased to a degree almost unprecedented. Every 
thing seems unsettled and unstable, and there 
is a feverish craving after excitement, which 
will be gratified at any cost.” 

General reflections. 

** Democracy and aristocracy are equally 
jealous of talent: aristocracy would look down 
upon it from some lofty eminence ; democracy 
would not suffer it to rise above the plain. 
Under both systems thought is proscribed as 
dangerous. We have seen that Venice pro- 
duced few great men; the existing system 
in America cannot be said to have produced 
one: for Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin, 
were formed in another era. It seems to be 
an evil inherent in the nature of pure demo- 
cracies, that, in cases which strongly interest 
the masses, there is no security for the due 
administration of justice. In England, the 
popular tendencies of the jury are counteracted 
by the aristocratic feelings of the judge; but 


| “In all countries the men of the middle 
|classes are the most satisfied with themselves, 
jand the least disposed to admire intellectual 
excellence. The higher orders, more culti- 
vated, are interested by an appeal to their 
taste; the lower, more warm, by an appeal to 
their feelings. But the middle classes, though 
more regular in their moral conduct than either 
of the former, are, from the nature of their 
pursuits, more sordid and calculating, and, at 
the same time, more vulgar, because they are 
perpetually attempting to appear what they are 
not. To make money, the great object of their 
lives, mental cultivation is not necessary, nor, 
indeed, mental power, ‘ for riches are not 
always to men of understanding ;’ their self- 
love is not exposed to the same mortifications 
as that of the higher classes in a constitutional 
country, for they do not compete with each 
other in trials of intellect ; nor is their convic- 
tion of inferiority, though felt, so constant and 
so galling as that of the lower classes. There 
is, also, another reason for the want of humility 
observable among the middle ranks. Every 
man naturally thinks that kind of knowledge 
most important which is most beneficial to 
himself. A tradesman is necessarily better 
acquainted with his own trade than his cus. 
tomers can be, among whom his life is spent; 
their ignorance is his triumph, and furnishes 
him with continual matter for self-applause. 
Thus, his habits are singularly unfavourable 
to self-knowledge, to ‘ setting his mind at a 
distance, and making it its own object; 
and without self-knowledge no man can bear 
reproof,”’ 

We quote these passages, as we can Col- 
veniently detach them, to shew how much 
good sense and observation belong to Mr. 
Browne’s pages: as another proof, hear what 
he says on the innumerable class of religious 
publications :— ; 

“ Works on this subject are particularly 
addressed to atheists: did they ever convert one? 
Are they not based upon the vain fancy that 
the source of infidelity is the understanding, 
and not the heart? ‘They do not profess to 
make men Christians, but to prepare the way 
for Christianity; often, it is to be feared, in- 
ducing them to linger so long on the threshold 
that they never enter the temple. But the 
great objection to most books on natural theo- 
logy is their want of candour; they are 
eminently one-sided. ‘They tell us that there 
are in every thing marks of design, and design 
must have had a designer; and from these 
premises they seem tacitly to assume that - 
design is benevolent. Large classes of anima’s 
must, from their physical organisation, subsist 
by devouring other animals; can this be effect- 
ed without inflicting pain, and is not pain an 
evil, and is not evil then designed ? Paley 





speaks of the happiness of flies sporting in the 
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sunshine ; are the same flies less happy when 
settled on the raw of a galled horse? What 
would a heathen think, who, lulled for a time 
by the smooth periods of some of these decla- 
mations on suppositious benevolence into for- 
getfulness of his own experience, turned at 
length for the first time to the Bible, and there 
found that the majority of mankind would be 
miserable for ever? What harmony could he 
discover between the two systems, and would 
not so fearful a discovery most probably drive 
him into despair and total unbelief? The 
argument from analogy that ‘ it is not so clear 
a case that there is nothing in it,’ is a pre- 
sumption ; a strong presumption it may be, but 
no more. And here again, the natural theo- 
logians give us but one side. Lucretius has 
argued from analogy against the immortality 
of the soul, in verse, with almost as much force 
as they have done in favour of it in prose.’ 

On another topic. 

“A variety of sects is, in many points, 


love, which is lewdness, and his politics, which 
are sedition, to his imagery, which is tinsel, 
and his versification, which is meretricious ; — 
in every thing, save in his dislike and dread of 
people who are honest and serious in their 
opinions. His poems are, for the most part, 
but sweet, lively frippery. Therefore he is, 
beyond all others, the poet of the unprincipled, 
of the bubbles of society; men whose sort of 
half-love of literature is almost the only thing 
human about them; and who likehim as much 
as they are capable of liking poetry, because 
he reconciles them to themselves, by persuading 
them that the principle they are conscious of 
wanting is but hypocrisy and pretence in 
others, There have been writers more im- 
moral than Moore, for he is seldom, if ever, 
profound, but, perhaps, for that very reason 
not one more calculated to be generally mis- 
chievous. He combines immorality, sentiment. 
ally disguised, with the rare talent of accom- 
modating himself closely to the general taste ; 





beneficial to religion. As the members of each 
are severe critics of the doctrine and practice of 
all the rest, a species of mutual responsibility | 
is created, by which all, though it is a truth | 
few are willing to own, are in some degree 
controlled. Many excesses are prevented by 
the dread of active malevolence and honest in- } 
dignation, strengthened by the spirit of re-| 
ligious partisanship. Sectarianism has done} 
for Protestantism what monasticism did for | 
Popery—it has kept it alive.” 

From religion we pass to poetry. 

“ There seems little foundation for the com. | 
plaint we sometimes hear made, that the! 
present is not a poetical age. It would be a} 
strange anomaly in the history of mankind, if 
it were the fact, that an age so full of experi-| 
ment, so fertile in every species of moral phe- 
nomena, throwing light over so many of the | 
darker mysteries of our nature, had produced | 
no one capable of presenting its character to! 
posterity in the most permanent and magnifi- | 
cent form. The truth is, there are poets; but, | 
whether it be that the public taste naturally | 
oscillates from admiration to neglect, or that! 
the realities of life are become more interest- 
ing, strange, and various, there never was a 
period when poets found more difficulty in 
obtaining a hearing. Another serious obstacle | 
to the progress of the privileged few, is the in- 
numerable host of pretenders, who choke up 
all the avenues to the public ear. To notice 
these would be a trial of temper and a waste of 
time; but if we consider what poetry really is, 
and measure some of our poets by a fair stand- 
ard, we shall find that there have been, and 
still are, those among us who will endure the 
test.”” 

In the criticisms and comparisons which fol- 
low this text, the author bears hard upon some 
of our bards, and particularly on Moore* 
(pp. 122). He says :— 

“ There is a class in society to whose tastes 
Moore is better adapted than any poet of his 
time. He is the poet of the refined, selfish, 
and jaded voluptuary. Not that he can be 
termed strictly voluptuous. Strange as it may 
seem at first sight, there is a depth and a sim- 
plicity in that expressive and beautiful word, 
which Moore never reaches. There is not 
reality enough about him even for that. He 
is altogether ‘false and hollow,’ —from his 

* Mr. Lockhart, too, comes in for a shake: he says 
of him, that « he has grievously diminished our re- 
Spect for Scott’s character, by publishing among his works 
an elaborate article from the ‘ Quarterly Review’ on his 
great masterpiece, « Old Mortality.’ The article is just 


as discriminating, and the praise not at all too lavish, if 
had come from any other hand than the author's» Such 


insensibly corrupting the affections and de- 

ceiving the understanding, while he prepares 

‘a primrose way to the everlasting bonfire.’ ”’ 
What the reader may think of this judg- 


;ment it is not for us to say: we give the 


writer’s general summary as an appendix :— 

** No age, since that of Elizabeth, has been 
so prolific in poets as our own. ‘The authors 
already mentioned are voluminous enough to 
furnish any man, not more than moderately 
enamoured of the Muses, with poetical reading 
for his whole life. Yet how many contempo- 
rary poets are still to be named? Campbell, 
the author of some half-dozen spirit-stirring 
lyrics, which are in every one’s mouth; Rogers, 
neat and terse, and the most popish of the 
moderns; Milman, gorgeous; Barry Cornwall, 
elegant and fanciful ; Keats, who has much of 
the spirit of Shelley; Miss Landon, who has 
of late improved greatly, and written some 
lyrics not unworthy of Schiller himself; Mrs. 
Hemans, sweet, pure, and feminine; Sotheby, 
one of our most correct and skilful translators, 
a man whose benevolent and serene old age it 
was delightful to contemplate ; Joanna Baillie ; 
Alford, a young poet of much promise ; Wolfe, 
the author of the magnificent lyric on the 
funeral of Sir John Moore ; Hartley Coleridge, 
who has inherited no inconsiderable portion of 
the mantle of his father; Bulwer, who has it 
in him to do something better than he has ever 
yet done, when he can persuade himself to lay 
aside his jaunty foppery, and write like a man ; 
Elliott, who seems to consider the corn-laws the 
cause of all human ills, but who has a vein of 
real sweetness intermingled with his absurd 
ferocity ; James Montgomery, the author of 
one of our, noblest hymns ; Moultrie, who has 
of late added considerably to his early reputa- 
tion as the author of ‘ My Brother’s Grave ;’ 

nd several others, who might have obtained 
more notice in an age when books were less 
plentiful, or the versifying talent less common. 
As the world grows older, and literary trea- 
sures accumulate, it necessarily becomes more 
difficult to achieve a literary reputation. Dis- 
tinction of every kind is, indeed, less easily 
attained, from the altered state of society, and 
the general diffusion of knowledge, which have 
increased the number of competitors to an 
enormous extent. But statesmen and pro- 
fessional men have to contend with the living 
only, and among the living but with their own 
countrymen; a literary man, both with the 
living and the dead of all ages and of all climes. 
To become well acquainted with the authors of 
the very highest rank only in the principal 





#0 artifice was unworthy of an honest man.” 


European languages is a task which must now 
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occupy several years; therefore each successive 
generation must in self-defence grow more 
fastidious, and push the vernier of fame some 
degrees higher up the intellectual barometer.” 

With this we must conclude, leaving all the 
other chapters to those to whom we trust our 
notice will have the effect of recommending 
a perusal of Mr. Browne’s very acute and 
sensible volumes. 





Alexander's Expediti 

[Second notice. ] 
Sir JaMEs ALEXANDEN’s furthest penetration 
was into the land of the Hill Damaras, and we 
are led to copy some notice of a people or tribe 
not previously introduced to European acquaint+ 
ance. 

** The Hill Damaras are a numerous nation, 
extending from the heights south of the Swakop 
to the Little Koanquip river, and they live in 
small communities under headmen, in the 
manner we now saw them doing, without one 
supreme or paramount chief of the nation. 
They are commonly called Koup Damap, or 
Dung Damaras, by way of reproach, by the 
Namaquas; whilst the Namaquas themselves 
bear a similar contemptuous epithet among 
their constant foes, the Damaras of the Plains. 
I think ’Humi, or Hill Damaras, is the best 
term for the people with whom we had now to 
deal. ‘ We call them Koup Damap,’ said a 
Namaqua, * because they keep nothing to kill, 
and not even dogs to catch the fauns of the 
springbok, as the Boschmans do.’ As the Hill 
Damaras have no cattle to transport mat huts 
from one place to another (in the manner of 
the Namaquas), their huts are permanent, and 
last for a long time; and sometimes they are 
covered with bark instead of grass. The Hill 
Damaras cultivate no grain, only sometimes 
raise a little tobacco. Few people are more 
simple in their habits than the Hill Damaras; 
and among them there are hardly any cere. 
monies on those occasions when most other 
nations shew marked peculiarities. Thus, when 
a man wishes to marry a girl, he gues to the 
father, with a present of bulbs and striped 
mice, to feast the old gentleman; and if he is 
accepted as a son-in-law, he adds to the onions 
and mice, an assegae or two, bows and arrows, 
a couple of karosses of springbok, or rabbit 
skins, &c. and some of which he gets back 
again. They then dance a little (they make 
no honey-beer at a marriage), and the bride- 
groom carries off his wife to his own hut. 
Among primitive folks, like the Damaras, none 
live in single blesseduess. » “ ° 

‘* Notwithstanding that some people main 
tain that there is no nation on earth without 
religion in some form, however faintly it may 
be traced in their minds, yet, after much and 
diligent inquiry, I could not discover the slight- 
est feeling of devotion towards a higher and an 
invisible power among the Hill Damaras; nei- 
ther had they any fear of an evil influence. 
They believe in nothing but what they see. 
‘ Who gives you your food ?’? LT asked. ‘ We 
get our living from the air — from the seasons,” 
answered an old Damara. * Why don’t you 
keep sheep or goats, that you might live better 
than you do?’ * We have been afraid of losing 
them ; we wished to keep them, but we thought 
the Boschmans would rob us of them. Now 
we think ourselves strong enough to defend 
ourselves and yur property against the Bosch- 
mans, and we must try and get flocks.’ ‘ When 
you die, what becomes of you?’ * When we 
die we are buried, and are then no better than 
the beasts.’ ‘ Are you afraid to die?’ ‘ Yes, 
very much; and we are afraid when we see 
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people ill; because we think it may be our turn 
next—we try not to think of dying.’ ‘Who do 
you think made the sun and moon, and all you 
see about you in the world?’ * We don’t know; 
we are a stupid people; we never think of this. 
What is the use of thinking of it? No one ever 
told us any thing about these things, and how 
could we know any thing about them; all we 
want to know is, where to get a large animal to 
kill and eat.’ ‘ Do you, on any occasion, go to 
any particular place, and make an offering 
there ? For instance, do you go to a heap of 
stones and throw a stone on the heap; or put 
a branch on it; or leave a bit of skin on a bush 
any where?’ ‘ No, we never do these things ; 
we are a stupid people; we don’t know or do 
any thing but look for food, and dance when we 
have got plenty.’ I have given this conversa- 
tion held with a Damara apparently as intel- 
ligent as the generality of the natives; and I 
think from it there is evidence sufficient to 
prove that, beyond their daily wants, the Da- 
maras have no thought of any thing else; and 
* that,’ as Choubib, the interpreter, said, * they 
believe in neither God nor devil.’ . 

“¢ The stories told of the feats of strength of 
the men are strange enough. Thus, when 
they wish to kill an ox, one man, it is said, will 
take it by the tail and swing it round, and 
thus throw it down ; or he will take it by the 
horns and throw it on its side, then turning it 
on its back, and placing his knee on its breast, 
and grasping its throat with his hands, he 
strangles it. This way of killing cattle may 
probably arise from a desire to save the blood. 
In another work, I described the extraordinary 
manner in which the Caffers kill an ox, that 
the blood may not be wasted. When a lion 
kills any thing belonging to a Damara, the 
people of the village assemble, and go out with 
the man who has lost his property; but he 
only must kill the lion: the others are merely 
spectators. The naked Damaras is another 
name for the Kamaka Damap, for when not 
engaged in war they only wear fore and after 
aprons of softened skin. In war their appear- 
ance is picturesque and formidable—a bunch of 
ostrich feathers waves on their br&ws, their 
woolly air is worn long, over their shoulders is 
thrown a kaross of lion or leopard's skin, a 
leather band is twisted many times round the 
waist to support them, and in this is stuck 
some arrows when they have begun fighting, 
and have thrown away their skin quiver; in 
their right hand is a short and heavy club (one 
which [ have got is of dark 1ed wood, and looks 
as if it had been turned); in the left hand is a 
long bow, also a strange broad-bladed javelin, 
_ five feet long, the shaft and blade composed of 
iron, and without any wood-work about it (half 
of the shaft of one in my possession is cased in 
leather, that it may be grasped more firmly) ; 
sharp pointed sandals are on the feet; ivory 
rings and beads are on the wrists and neck. 
After a discharge of arrows the Kamaka Dama- 
ras close with their enemies, attempt to knock 
out the brains with the club, and stab upwards 
with their iron assegae, which is not intended for 
throwing. The Zoolas of the country behind 
Natal also use one assegae (with a wooden 
shaft), and make a desperate onset with it, like 
Highlanders with broadswords, whereas other 
South African nations burl their light assegaes 
from a distance, and, therefore, are not half so 
formidable as the hand-to-hand-warriors.” 

We lament to see by the latest accounts that 
these Zoolas have destroyed nearly the whole 
settlement at Natal, slaying many hundreds of 
farmers, &c., in battle, and afterwards ravaging 
the place. But to return. 





‘‘ The Kamaka Damaras believe in a Great 
Spirit, in one powerful unseen being, of whom 
they are afraid. When a couple have de- 
termined on marriage, they go together to the 
young woman’s father’s house, when he kills 
an ox or more to feast on ; the party then goes 
to the bridegroom’s place, and there he kills as 
many head as his father-in-law did, and thus 
the marriage is concluded. When a man dies 
two oxen are killed, of the flesh of one of them 
the young men only eat, the other is an offer- 
ing for the dead ; and in the hide of this last 
the body is buried, in a sitting position, whilst 
the ox’s head and horns are set in a tree over 
the grave. When the Namaquas wished to be 
at peace with the Kamaka Damaras, they went 
with unpeeled sticks in ther hands, and with 
the feathers of a spotted duck in their hair, 
and sat down on a hill opposite a Damara 
village. Their late enemies then came to 
them, and taking the Namaquas by the hand, 
they led them to water, which they threw 
violently over them, perhaps to wash away all 
enmity between them. The Namaquas were 
then taken to the village and distributed in 
different houses, but were not allowed to 
wander about spying, though the Damaras 
assumed that privilege when they came among 
the Namaquas. Each Damara host then killed 
a beast for his guest, and it was expected that 
it should be all eaten up (which the Namaquas 
were, doubtless, never loath to attempt to ac- 
complish) ; and when the Namaquas departed, 
each was presented with a lean calf, which he 
was to rear carefully, and it was understood, 
that as long as it lived, so long was friendship 
to continue between the donor and the receiver 
of the gift. In trading with the Damaras, 
and exchanging an axe for an ox, for instance, 
and the ox is killed for a feast, the Damara will 
look for half a day at his purchase; and if at 
last he discovers a flaw in it, he will im- 
mediately bring it back, throw it down, and 
take up what remains of the ox without saying 
a word,” 

Leaving the Damaras, our countryman 
wended his way homeward, and we have the 
following accounts of singular superstitions. 

‘* It is believed in the land that some of the 
Bosch-people can change themselves into wolves 
or lions when they like. They say of Horn- 
kop’s wife, that she was jealous of another old 
woman some time ago, and one evening, when 
the old woman went for water after dark, she 
never came back again to her hut. In the 
morning the people went out to look for her, 
and -they found her bones beside a bush, and 
the footmarks of a wolf all about, whilst her 
skin clothes had been rolled up and placed at 
one side, not in the way that a common wolf 
would do, but in a way that Hornkop’s wife 
must have done. Here is another story of 
witchcraft. Once on atime, a certain Namaqua 
was travelling in company with a Boschwoman, 
carrying a child on her back. They had pro- 
ceeded some distance on their journey, when a 
trvop of wild horses appeared, and the man said 
to the woman, ‘ I am hungry; and as I know 
you can turn yourself into a lion, do so 
now, and catch us a wild horse, that we may| 
eat.” The woman answerei, ‘ You'll be afraid.’ | 
* No, no,’ said the the man; ‘I am afraid of | 
dying of hunger, but not of you.’ Whilst he 
was yet speaking, hair began to appear at the 
back of the woman's neck, her nails began to 
assume the appearance of claws, and her features 
altered. She set down the child. The man, 
alarmed at the change, climbed a tree close by ; 
the woman glared at him fearfully, and going 





to one side, she threw off her skin petticoat, 


when a perfect lion rushed out into the plain; 
it bounded and crept among the bushes, towards 
the wild horses, and, springing on one of them, 
it fell, and the lion lapped its blood. The lion 
then came back to where the child was crying, 
and the man called from the tree, ‘Enough! 
enough !—don’t hurt me. Put off your lion’s 
shape, I’ll never ask to see this again.’ The 
lion looked at him and growled. ‘I'll remain 
here till I die,’ said the man, ‘if you don’t 
become a woman again.” The mane and 
tail then began to disappear, the lion went 
towards the bush where the skin petticoat 
lay ; it was slipped on, and the woman, in her 
proper shape, took up the child. The man 


descended, partook of the horse’s flesh, but never 
again asked the woman to catch game for him. 
The Namaquas believe that in certain deep 
fountains there lives a water-bull, which is 
black and has large horns ; at night it comes out 
to eat grass, and dives under the water before 
There is a similar superstition in Scot. 
* * * * 


day. 
land. 

‘¢ After a day’s halt to refresh the cattle, we 
continued our journey along the cold and flat 
summits of the Bulb Mountains, and turned 
aside to get water at the fountain ’Ahuas, or 
blood. In this was said to dwell a snake which 
guarded it, but strange to say, when the foun- 
tain was reached, it was found to be dried up, 
and a water snake, about six feet long, brown 
above and yellow below, lay dead beside it. 
The Namaquas immediately cried out, ‘ Some 
one has killed the snake of the fountain, and it 
is therefore dried up.’ Not far from the Foun. 
tain of Blood, a young Boschman and his wife 
were met, and the woman accused her husband 
of having committed a great crime; she said, 
that the day before, they had drank at ’Abuas, 
and the Boschman seeing the snake there had 
killed it. He excused himself by saying that 
he was a stranger in that part of the country, 
and did not know that the snake he had killed 
at the edge of the water, was the snake of the 
fountain. ’Ahuas was not the only fountain 
in Namaqua land which was superstitiously be- 
lieved to be preserved by a snake; but it was 
the only one which had come in our way. It 
was singular enough that it should have dried 
up immediately after the death of the snake; 
perhaps a hole which the snake made in the soft 
mud might have kept the fountain open.” 

We have some more curious animale par- 
lante. 

*¢ Once on a time, a jackal, which lived on 
the borders of the Colony, saw a wagon return- 
ing from the sea-side, laden with fish ; he tried 
to get into the wagon from behind, but he 
could not; he then ran on before, and lay in 
the road as if dead. The wagon came up to 
him, and the leader cried to the driver, ‘ Here 
is a fine kaross for your wife!’ ‘ Throw it into 
the wagon,’ said the driver, and the jackal was 
thrown in. ‘The wagon travelled on, through 
a moonlight night, and all the while the jackal 
was throwing out the fish into the road; he 
then jumped out himself, and secured a great 
prize. But a stupid old wolf (hyena) coming 
by, ate more than his share, for which the jackal 
owed him a grudge, and he said to him, ‘ You 
can get plenty of fish too, if you lie in the way 
of a wagon as I did, and keep quite still what- 
ever happens.’ ‘So!’ mumbled the wolf. Ac- 
cordingly, when the next wagon came from the 
sea, the wolf stretched himself out in the road. 
‘What ugly thing is this? cried the leader, 
and kicked the wolf. He then took a stick and 
thrashed it within an inch of its life. The wolf, 
according to the directions of the jackal, lay 
quiet as long as he could ; he then got up and 
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hobbled off, to tell his misfortune to the jackal, 
who pretended to comfort him. ‘ What a pity,’ 
said the wolf, ‘I have not got such a handsome 
skin as you have.? Again :—A tiger (leopard) 
was returning home from hunting on one occa- 
sion, when he lighted on the kraal of a ram. 
Now, the tiger had never seen a ram before, and 
accordingly, approaching submissively, he said, 
‘Good day, friend! what may your name be ?” 
The other, in his gruff voice, and striking his 
breast with his fore-foot, said, ‘I am a ram. 
Who are you ?’ ° A tiger,’ answered the other, 
more dead than alive; and then, taking leave 
of the ram, he ran home as fast as he could. 
A jackal lived at the same place as the tiger did, 
and the latter going to him, said, * Friend jackal, 
Iam quite out of breath, and am half dead with 
fright, for I have just seen a terrible looking 
fellow, with a large and a thick head, and on 
my asking him what his name was, he an- 
swered roughly, ‘I amaram.’’ * Whata fool- 
ish tiger you are,’ cried the jackal, ‘to let such 
a nice piece of flesh stand! Why did you do 
so? But we shall go to-morrow, and eat it 
together.” Next day the two set off for the 
kraal of the ram, and as they appeared over a 
hill, the ram, who had turned out to look about 
him, and was calculating where he should that 
day crop a tender salad, saw them, and he im- 
mediately went to his wife, and said, ‘I fear 
this is our last day, for the jackal and tiger are 
both coming against us. What shall we do?’ 
‘Don’t be afraid,’ said the wife, * but take up 
the child in your arms; go out with it, and 
pinch it, to make it cry as if it were hungry.’ 
The ram did so, as the confederates came on. 
No sooner did the tiger cast his eyes on the 
ram, than fear again took possession of him, 
and he wished to turn back. The jackal had 
provided against this, and made the tiger fast 
to himself with a leathern thong, and said, 
‘Come on!’ when the ram cried in a loud 
voice, and pinching his child at the same time, 
‘You have done well, friend jackal, to have 
brought us the tiger to eat, for you hear how 
my child is crying for food!’ On these dread- 
ful words, the tiger, notwithstanding the en- 
treaties of the jackal to let him go, to let him 
loose, set off in the greatest alarm, dragged the 
jackal after him over hill and valley, through 
bushes and over rocks, and never stopped to 
look behind him till he brought back himself 
and the half dead jackal to his place again. 
And so the ram escaped. Lastly,—A jackal and 
a wolf went and hired themselves to a man to 
his servants. In the middle of the night, 
the jackal rose and smeared the wolf’s tail 
With some fat, and then ate all the rest of it in 
the house. In the morning, the man missed 
his fat, and he immediately accused the jackal 
of having eaten it. * Look at the wolf’s tail,’ 
said the rogue, and you shall see who is the 
thief” The man did so, and then thrashed 
the wolf till it was nearly dead.” 

It is remarkable to find these /oup stories 
among the wild tribes of Africa: but we must 
record some real lions and baboons’ tales before 
we conclude. 

“Lions, when they once taste human flesh, 
will leave all other game to hunt men, and will 
rw over a fire to get at them. What had just 
— Amrel and some of his people confirms 
a The chief, and 200 of his men, had left 

onhop, his usual lay-place, which is two days 
West of the Nosop River, and were proceeding 
up the Nosop, hunting with guns and bows, 
ee were also, perhaps, intending not to come 
on before securing some Damara cattle, 
when the following accidents happened :— The 

t day, some of the hunters were pursuing an 


elephant in the river, when they came across 
lions, which pursued them; and they only saved 
themselves by abandoning a horse, which the 
lions devoured. Three of the party then made 
a scherm, or screen of bushes, opposite a pool, 
where they expected elephants or rhinoceroses 
to come and drink, and inside the scherm they 
dug a hole, the better to conceal themselves. 
Rhinoceroses came, two of the men fired and 
missed them, and the third was about to fire, 
when a lion, now first observed, sprung in 
upon him, and carried him off, without his 
companions being able to help him; and all 
that they afterwards saw of him was one leg. 
Next day, one of the Keikouas wounded a 
rhinoceros, which turned and charged him, 
came on with its horrid blast and scream, 
tossed him in the air, cutting his leg severely ; 
his gun fell one way, and he another. He was 
picked up very lame, and sent back to Koonhop 
on horseback. Immediately after this, two 
Namaquas and a Boschman of Amral’s party 
were sitting by a fire at night behind a scherm, 
when a lion came, seized one of them, dragged 
him through the fire, and bit off his back; one 
of the men fired, but missed, on which the lion 
dropped its dying victim, and growled across 
the fire at the two men, they durst not repeat 
the shot; the lion then took up its prey in its 
mouth, and went off with it. Alarmed at 
these disasters, the Namaquas now assembled 
in one large scherm, and sent a Damara slave 
out at night for water. He had no sooner 
reached the pool than he was seized by a lion ; 
he called in vain for help, and was slipped off 
among the reeds; and, next day, his skull only 
was found, clean licked by the rough file of the 
lion’s tongue. Amral and his men now turned 
out to hunt lions only, and, in proceeding on 
some spoor up a hill, they soon saw two lions 
making off among the long grass and bushes : 
those of the party who had horses mounted 
them, and were soon able to shoot one of the 
lions in a bush ; they then sat down, ate and 
refreshed themselves; and, in the afternoon, 
went after the largest and most savage of the 
two lions, he who had probably done all the 
mischief previously by devouring three men. 
The lion had ensconced himself in a patch of 
reeds, which were set fire to on the windward 
side, and, as he came out before the flames, one 
man fired at him and missed him; and he was 
going off in the most deliberate manner, when 
two better marksmen struck him in the loins 
and fore arm, which seemed to shake him; 
another man’s ball then struck short, entering 
the ground before the lion, when he imme- 
diately turned and charged, with a loud roar, 
in the smoke. ‘ Death poured from his eyes 
along the quailing bands. His joy was in the 
fall of men. Blood to him was a summer 
stream, that brings joy to the withered vales 
from its own mossy rock.’ The hunters sat 
down in a moment, and two of them fired, but 
missed, when the monster dashed in amongst 
them, and, seizing Amral's brother by the 
back, he tore out his ribs and exposed his lungs. 
Amral rushed to the assistance of his unfor- 
tunate brother — his gun burnt priming, and, 
throwing it down, he seized, in his desperation, 
the lion by the tail to make him let go his ex- 
piring victim ; the lion did so, and, turning on 
Amral, with a stroke of his paw he grazes his 
forehead, tears a large piece of flesh off his left 
arm, and wounds his left hand; Amral springs 
back, when the lion strikes him again on the 
side, and throws him down; Amral quickly 
rises, when the lion, intent on his revenge, and 
smarting under his own wounds, fixes his claws 





in the sash of Amrai, and gets one of his knees 


in his mouth; Amral falls; the lion then sits 
over him, mumbling his left arm: Amral, 
torn and bloody, calls, in a feeble voice, to his 
people, who were round him, but at a little 
distance, to shoot the lion from behind; and 
one of them destroyed him with a ball through 
the brain. The dead body of Amral’s brother 
was then taken up and buried, and the hunt- 
ers, after thus losing four of their number at 
the commencement of their expedition, thought 
it was as well to give it up; and they returned 
home, bearing their wounded chief. This is 
a specimen of what may be met with in the 
region of lions; there are danger and excite- 
ment enough for the keenest Nimrod, and 
plenty of what the Americans would call 
‘rough and tumble.’ ”’ 

Now for the baboon, as a finish :— 

“ The Namaquas said, that, not long ago, a 
man had brought up a young baboon, and had 
made it his shepherd. It remained by the 
flock all day in the field, and at night drove 
it home to the kraal, riding on the back of 
one of the goats, which brought up the rear. 
The baboon had the milk of one goat allowed 
to it, and it sucked that one only, and guarded 
the milk of the others from the children, It 
also got a little meat from its master. It held 
the office of shepherd for twelve moons, and 
then was unfortunately killed in a tree by a 
leopard.” 

Sir James Alexander does not vouch for this 
story, but, thinks it may be true; as we think 
all his book may be, though occasionally loose 
in style. Ex. gr. We passed every instant the 
favourite resting places of the rhinoceros,” &c. 
Neither do we think the work improved by 
scrap quotations of school Latin. The female 
manners are of a very low caste, and the men do 
not heed their faithlessness ; though, at first, 
they exceedingly startled Sir James Alexander. 
Copper and iron were observed in several parts, 
and in abundance. ‘The volumes are embel- 
lished with scenery, animals, &c. &c. ; which 
appear somewhat exaggerated : but, altogether, 
we have been amused by his work; and an 
appendix of natural history furnishes a number 
of new species of fish, flesh, and fowl, to the 
list already so largely increased by the travel 
and exertions of Dr. Smith. 





Robertson’s Letters on Paraguay. 
[Second notice. ] 

WE must, for the present, pass by the author’s 
reception and earlier residence at Assumption, 
where at that time Francia had retired in 
dudgeon from the junta of government, and 
quote what we can respecting that singular 

rson. Our author thus describes his intro- 
duction to him : 

** On one of those lovely evenings in Para- 
guay, after the south-west wind has both cleared 
and cooled the air, I was drawn, in my pursuit 
of game, into a peaceful valley, not far from 
Dofta Juana’s, and remarkable for its combina- 
tion of all the striking features of the scenery 
of the country. Suddenly I came upon a neat 
and unpretending cottage. Up rose a partridge ; 
I fired, and the bird came to the ground. A 
voice from behind called out, ‘ Buen tiro’—‘ a 
good shot.’ I turned round, and beheld a gen- 
tleman of about fifty years of age, dressed in a 
suit of black, with a large scarlet capote, or 
cloak, thrown over his shoulders. He had a 
maté-cup in one hand, a cigar in the other ; 
and a little urchin of a negro, with his arms 
crossed, was in attendance by the gentleman’s 
side. The stranger's countenance was dark, 
and his black eyes were very penetrating, while 








his jet hair, combed back from a bold forehead, 
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and hanging in natural ringlets over his shoul- 
ders, gave hima dignified and strikingair. He 
wore on his shoes large golden buckles, and at 
the knees of his breeches the same. I apolo- 
gised for having fired so close to his house; 
but, with great kindness and urbanity, the 
owner of it assured me there was no occa- 
sion for my offering the least excuse ; and that 
his house and grounds were at my service, 
whenever I chose to amuse myself with my 
gun in that direction. In exercise of the pri- 
mitive and simple hospitality common in the 
country, I was invited to sit down under the 
corridor, and take a cigar and a m&té. A celes- 
tial globe, a large telescope, and a theodolite, 
were under the little portico; and I imme. 
diately inferred that the personage before me 
was no other than Doctor Francia. The appa- 
ratus accorded with what I had heard of his 
reputation for a knowledge of the occult sci- 
ences ; but I was not long left to conjecture on 
this point; for he presently informed me, in 
answer to my appeal whether I had not the 
honour of addressing Dr. Francia, that he was 
_that person. ‘ And I presume,’ he continued, 
‘that you are the Cavallero Ingles, who resides 
at Dofia Juana Ysquibel’s?’ I replied that 
I was; when he said he had intended to call 
on me; but that such was the state of politics 
in Paraguay, and particularly as far as himself 
was concerned, that he found it necessary 
to live in great seclusion. He could no other- 
wise, he added, avoid the having of sinister in- 
terpretations put upon his most trifling actions. 
Passing from this subject, he was pleased that 
I should know what were his occupations. He 
introduced me to his library, in a confined 
room, with a very small window, and that so 
shaded by the roof of the corridor, as to admit 
the least portion of light necessary for study. 
The library was arranged on three rows of 
shelves, extending across the room, and might 
have consisted of three hundred volumes. 
There were many ponderous books on law; a 
few on the inductive sciences ; some in French 
and some in Latin upon subjects of general 
literature, with Euclid’s ‘ Elements,’ and some 
school-boy treatises on algebra. On a large 
table were heaps of law-papers and processes. 
Several folios bound in vellum were outspread 
upon it; a lighted candle (though placed there 
solely with a view to light cigars) lent its 
feeble aid to illumine the room ; while a maté- 
cup and inkstand, both of silver, graced another 
part of the table. There was neither carpet 
nor mat on the brick-floor ; and the chairs were 
of such ancient fashion, size, and weight, that 
it required a considerable effort to move them 
from one spot to another. They were covered 
with old tanned ox-leather, indented with 
curious hieroglyphics, and, from long use, very 
brown and glossy. Their straight backs were 
conspicucusly higher than the head of the party 
seated upon them, and to sit in a reclining pos- 
ture was out of the question. The ground of 
the apartment was scattered over with thou- 
sands of pieces of torn letters, and untorn en- 
velopes. An earthen jar for water, and a jug, 
stood upon a coarse wooden — in one 
corner, and the doctor’s horse-furniture in 
another. Slippers, boots, and shoes, lay scat- 
tered about, and the room altogether had an 
air of confusion, darkness, and absence of com- 
fort, the more striking that the outside of the 
cottage, though lowly, was perfectly neat, and 
so romantically placed, as to have all the air of 
an abode at once of beauty and of peace. Not 
a trace of the sanguinary propensities, or of the 
ungovernable caprice, by the exercise of which 
he afterwards attained so bad a celebrity, were 





recognisable in the manner, or deducible from 
the conversation, of Francia, at the time of which 
Iam now speaking. Quite the reverse. His de- 
meanour was subdued and unostentatious ; his 
principles, as far as they could be ascertained 
from his own declarations, just, though not 
very exalted; and his legal integrity, as an 
advocate, had never been disputed. Vanity 
seemed to me to be the leading feature of his 
character ; and though there was a latent 
sternness and almost continual severity in his 
countenance, yet, when relaxed into a smile, 
they only made, by contrast, an impression the 
more winning upon those with whom he con- 
versed. He was pleased it should be known 
that he understood French, a very uncommon 
branch of knowledge in Paraguay. He made 
some display of his acquaintance with Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Volney, and he concurred en- 
tirely in the theory of the latter. But he was 
most of all proud to be known as an algebraist 
and astronomer. He was, it is true, but a very 
short way inducted into these sciences. It was 
sufficient, however, in Paraguay, to verify the 
Spanish proverb, that ‘ En tierra de los ciegos, 
el tuerto es rey,'—° In the land of the blind, 
the one-eyed man is king.’ In Paraguay, an 
acquaintance with French, Euclid’s Elements, 
equations, the mode of handling a theodolite, 
or with books prohibited by the Vatican, was, 
in point of knowledge, quite the exception to 
the general rule. Night drew on apace, and I 
bade adieu to my loquacious, as well as gracious, 
host. I little fancied, then, either that he was 
to figure as he has since done, or that an in- 
tercourse began with so much civility, was to 
end with so much injustice. At this time, 
Francia, though living in such apparent seclu- 
sion, it was afterwards known, had been busy 
in intrigue against the government.” 

Mr. Robertson soon after descended the river 
in memorable style to Buenos Ayres;* but 
we must again pass over space, and for the 
nonce return with him to Assumption, where 
the revolution ensued which placed Francia in 
absolute power. 

** On occasion of the installation of the junta 
which superseded, in Paraguay, the authority 
of Spain, the question was agitated by a num. 
ber of the first citizens, convened for the pur- 
pose in the Government House, as to whether 
the government of the country should be car- 
ried on in the name of Ferdinand VII. Francia, 
whose mind was made up that it should not, 
entered the hall of deliberation at the warmest 
period of the debate. Walking up to the table, 
and taking his place beside several government 
functionaries, he calmly laid a pair of loaded 
pistols before him, and said, ‘* These are the 
arguments which I bring against the supre- 
macy of Fernando Septimo.”” From so daring 
and practical an argument there was no appeal; 
and Francia thus, as it were, at the cannon’s 
mouth, forced his countrymen into the first 
direct declaration in South America, of abso- 
lute independence of Old Spain. No sooner, 
by the tumultuous and unanimous voice of 
Congress, was Francia seated in the first con- 
sular chair, than his air gradually gathered 
more of austerity; his measures were more 
divested of conciliation; his address became 
more abrupt, his tone more imperative; and it 
was evident to me, as well as to many others, 
that he was already beginning to lift the mask 
which he had too long reluctantly allowed to 


* «« The voyage,” he states, «© from that port to Santa 
Fé, not countin or and detentions unconnected 
my 


with the navigat ad been made in nine days; while 
from Santa Fé to Assumption the voyage is one of two 

. Thus far for the difference between sailing with 
the current, and against it,” 





AS 
cover his ambitious projects and designs, One 
ominous feature of despotism now began to dis. 
play itself in Paraguay: every man feared to 
open his lips to another on politics. Among 
the first of Francia’s legislative enactments was 
one of singular degradation to the old Spaniards, 
There had been some vague rumours, when the 
consul was living in retirement, that he was less 
inimical to the Spaniards than was generally 
supposed. These rumours were circulated by 
his political opponents; and in order, not only 
to silence them on this subject, but to teach the 
Spaniards how little reason they had to congra. 
tulate themselves on the report, maliciously 
spread, that he was their friend, he decreed that 
within the territory of Paraguay they should 
not be allowed to contract marriage, except with 
negresses aud mulattoes. If bitterly to mortify 
the proud natives of Old Spain, men who had 
hitherto looked down upon the best American 
blood as only uncontaminated in so far as it 
was mixed with their own, were Francia’s 
aim, as doubtless it was, the plan he selected 
was most effectual. The decree (or bando), 
published by sound of drum and fife, came 
upon them like a thunderclap; but although 
they felt so keenly this attempt to degrade 
them, they were forced to restrain every ex. 
pression of indignation, or even of chagrin. 
Nor were the white and pure-blooded ladies of 
Assumption less mortified than the Spaniards: 
for not only were many marriages with them 
on the tapis, but it had ever been considered 
by the highest-bred damsels of the place, a 
much greater honour to be wedded to a Ga- 
lician shopkeeper, than a Paraguay gentleman. 
Meantime, my intercourse with the consul not 
only continued, but increased. I had frequent 
citations to attend him at the Government 
House, or, as it was officially styled, Palace. 
Our interviews were always in the evening, 
and were sometimes protracted till eleven 
o'clock. Francia’s greatest pleasure consisted 
in talking about the ‘ War Department ;’ and 
he would go into the most absurd minutia with 
a positively childish delight. On one occasion, 
the gunsmith came in with three or four old 
muskets repaired. Francia held them up one 
by one to his shoulder, and pointing them, as 
in the act of firing, drew the trigger. When 
the flint struck good fire, the consul was 
charmed, and said to me, ‘ What do you think, 
Mr. Robertson ; will my muskets carry a ball 
to the heart of my enemies ?’ Next, the mas- 
ter tailor presented himeelf with a tight fit for 
a@ grenadier recruit. The man for whom the 
coat was made being ordered in, and stripped 
to try it on, got at length, after some awkward 
attempts, his arms into it. The fit was nota 
a very soldierlike one in my eyes; for 
thought the high waist, and the short—the 
very short—tails of Francia’s grenadier coat 
rather uncouth. Still it was a fit, according to 
the consul’s fancy, and he praised the tailor, 
and told the soldier to mind how he ever got 
stain, or ‘ mancha,’ upon it. Nodding to me, 
he then said in French, ‘ C'est un calembourg, 
Moiisieur Robertson, qu’ils ne comprendent 
pas.’ Last of all, came in two sturdy mulat- 
toes, one with a grenadier’s bearskin cap, and 
another with brown belts and cartouche-box. 
They were all fitted on the martyr of a soldier, 
into whose hands, finally, Francia put one of 
the muskets. He then said, ‘There, Mr. 
Robertson, this is the style in which every one 
of my grenadiers shall be equipped.’ Such ex- 
hibitions as these were of frequent recurrence, 
and they always elicited glee and good — 
from Francia. His grenadier company was D'8 
great hobby ; and I never saw a little girl dress 
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out her doll with more self-importance and de- 
light than did Francia, with his own hands, 
dress and fit out each individual grenadier of 
his guard. When done with such puerile ma- 
neuvres, he forthwith invited me to be re- 
seated; and he would then resume his natural 


character.” 
(To be continued. 


Religio Medici, §c. By Sir T. Browne, M.D. 
With a Preliminary Discourse and Notes, 
by J. A. St. John, Esq. 12mo. pp. 266. 
London, 1838. Rickerby. 

A reprint of Sir Thomas Browne’s very 

curious and celebrated work has long been 

wanted, and we are glad to see with an able 

Introduction by Mr. St. John. The discourse 





on Sepulchral Urns is also contained in this | 


instructive and entertaining volume, which is 
truly full of excellent matter. Here, for in- 
stance, is an epigraph for geologists. 

“In the deep discovery of the subterranean 
world a shallow part would satisfy some in- 
quirers: who, if two or three yards were open 
about the surface, would not care to rake the 
bowels of Potosi* and regions towards the 
centre. Nature hath furnished one part of 
the earth, and man another. The treasures 
of time lie high, in urns, coins, and monu- 
ments, scarce below the roots of some vegeta- 
bles. Time hath endless rarities, and shows 0! 
all varieties; which reveals old things in hea- 
ven, makes new discoveries in earth, and even 
earth itself a discovery. That great antiquity, 
America, lay buried for a thousand years; and 
a large part of the earth is still in the urn 
unto us.” 

We will not multiply quotations from so old 
a writer, but warmly recommend him as over- 
flowing with mind, and amusing from quaint 
and pithy remarks, and notions of singular 
character. Time has exploded many of them ; 
but many remain to ‘‘give us pause,” and 
teach us to ponder on things now as the learned 
doctor did in his day. 





The Imperial Classics. — Sir John Froissart’s 
Chronicles of England, France, Spain, &c. 
A new Edition, with Notes and Illustrations. 


Parts I. to VI. both inclusive. 8vo. 
Standard Library Editions.—Narrative of the 

Mutiny of the Bounty. Marmion. The Vicar 

of Wakefield. The Borough. The Poetical 

Ag of Kirke White. London. Smith. 
Tue “ getting-up” of these works reflects the 
greatest credit upon Mr. Smith, whose name, 
by the by, is rather new to us as a publisher; 
and we are certain that he will find a ready 
sale, and reap a proper benefit from his specu- 
lation: for cheapness and popularity in the se- 
lection we can fairly recommend all his publica- 
which have as yet been presented to our 
notice, 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Frivay, October 5th. I. E. Gray, F.R.S. pre 
sident, in the chair.—Exhibited a specimen of 
Matricaria chamomilla, differing from the com- 
mon state of the species, the florets of the ray 
being very short and rather fewer ; also a speci- 
men of Arenaria norwegica ; andaportion of Mr. 
Breese’s living fence, upon the utility of which 
Mr. Cooper further commented, the mode of 
Planting and growing having been explained by 
“im at the previous meeting. Read a paper 
On the formation of Crystals in the Cellules 








* « The rich mountain of Peru.” 


of Plants,’ by Dr. F. Unger, translated by Mr. , been very numerous, but in value they have 
J. Rich, from the “‘Annales des Sciences Natn-' not been often exceeded: among others, the 
relles.” Crystals exist in the cellules of all| Council desire to particularise the extensive 
plants, in all the divisions of the vegetable collection of organic remains from the chalk 
kingdom, from the simple alge to the most! of Sussex, presented by Mrs. Davies Gilbert ; 
perfect vegetables. ‘Their bases are lime, mag-| an excellent series of the magnesian limestones 
nesia, and sometimes, though seldom, silex;| from Northumberland, by W. Mansel Tweedy, 
and these combine with carbonic, oxalic, and | 


tartaric acid. Mr. Unger’s conclusions, with 
respect to their physical forms, are exactly 
in accordance with Mr. Raspail, and his 


Esq. ; a beautiful suite of Madrepore limestones 
from the neighbourhood of Torquay, by John 
Edward Lee, Esq. ; a second contribution illus- 
trative of the geology of India, by the Rev. 


original paper is accompanied by designs, | Geo. Pigott (late librarian to the Society); some 
as correct as possible, of the crystals found | splendid coal fossils from Radstock, by Henry 
in the cellules of the Ficus bengalensis, Ma-| Pendarves Tremenheere, Esq.; the Rev. Canon 
ranta xelima, Musa paradisia, M. coceinia, | Rogers’s valuable suite of specimens from the 
Utrelitzia regina, Papyrus antiquorum, Aloe | Serpentine of Pennare Point, in this county ; 
pulchra, &c. &c. In these vegetables the! an admirable series of the rocks and minerals 
crystals are separated, or, at least, free, in the | of the Wherry Mine, by Richard Pearce, Esq. ; 
interior of the cellules ; but they are often found | and some very beautiful minerals from Cuba, 
grouped and balanced between them, as may | by John Garby, Esq. The Council also netice, 
be seen in the several rheums, in the Myryo-| with peculiar satisfaction, the interest shewn in 
phyllum spicatum, Cactus pendulus, Baladium' the advancement of the Society by the prac- 
nymphafolium, &c. kc. ‘The object of the paper | tical miners of the county ; and they refer par- 
is to disprove the assertion of authors maintain- | ticularly to the valuable donations of Messrs, 
ing that crystals are not found in the cellules| William Francis, of the Consolidated Mines, 
themselves, and to shew, also, that the /afex| John William, of the Virtuous Lady Mine, and 





belongs to the cellular rather than to the vas- 
cular system. ‘his latter is almost confined to 
a casual expression of opinion, M. Unger pur- 
posing to recur to the subject at some future 
time. 
ROYAL GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
CORNWALL. 
Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the Councit. 
On presenting their twenty-fifth Report, the 
Council have to communicate the gratifying 
information that Her Majesty the Queen was 
pleased to receive the address of congratulation 
and condolence from the Society in the most 
gracious manner ; and to signify her intention 
to comply with the wishes of the Society, by 
becoming its Patroness, in the following letter 
from the Right Honourable Lord John Russell 
to the president :— 
** Whitehall, May 15th, 1838. 

“ Sir,—I have had the honour to lay before 
the Queen the loyal and dutiful Address of 
the Vice-Patron, President, Vice-Presidents, 
Council, and Members of ‘ The Royal Geologi- 
cal Society of Cornwall,’ on the occasion of Her 
Majesty’s Accession to the throne, which was 
very graciously received by Her Majesty. And 
I have the satisfaction to inform you, that Her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to consent 
to be the Patroness of this Society.—I have the 


honour, &c. J. Russet.” 
«* Davies Gilbert, Esq. President, 


Eastbourne, Sussex.” 

The map (of what may perhaps not impro- 
perly be termed the surface geology) of Corn- 
wall, executed by Mr. De la Beche, and the 
illustrative memoir by which it is to be accom- 
panied, anticipated in the last Report, have not 
yet appeared. Unforeseen circumstances, chiefly 
on the part of the printer, have delayed the ap- 
pearance of the fifth volume of the Society’s 
Transactions; but a considerable portion of it, 
embracing a large part of Mr.Henwood’s Memoir 
on the Mines of the County, on which he has 
been more or less occupied for twelve years past, 
is now on the table; and, the surveys being all 
completed, it will be published in the early part 
of the ensuing year. Dr. Boase has been com. 
pelled to delay his memoir on the diluvium and 
other transported matter of Cornwall; but it 
is only deferred, not withdrawn, and will oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the next volume of 
Transactions. The donations to the museum 


| John Lyle, of the Carn Brea Mines ; Mr. Peach 


has also, in the present year, made considerable 
additions to the collection of organic remains 
which he presented at the last anniversary. 
The establishment of an academy for instruction 
in the arts and sciences, connected with mining 
in Cornwall, has been a long-cherished object 
of the Society ; but it is obvious that such an 
institution is not likely to be formed, until 
the mining interest in general shall be con- 
vinced of its utility and necessity, and shall ex- 
press their opinion in its favour. The Council 
rejoice in the belief that this conviction is in- 
creasing; and that it will not be long before, 
either by the establishment of a kind of experi- 
mental college, or by the periodical visits of the 
principal professors of the arts and sciences 
connected with mining, the reproach which has 
been long and deservedly applied to Cornwall, 
or rather to England, that, with the richest 
and most instructive mining field in Europe, it 
is behind almost every other nation in furnish- 
ing scientific information to its mining popula. 
tion in general, and in providing the means of 
leading those on whom the management of the 
mines principally depends, into the higher parts 
of the sciences which bear upon the theory and 
the practice of mining,—will be entirely wiped 
away. During the meeting of the British As- 
sociation at Newcastle, a committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of assisting different 
mining districts in a united effort to originate 
a school for instruction in the arts and sciences, 
connected with mining, on an enlarged scale ; 
and the Council embrace the present opportunity 
of calling on the members, and all who are in any 
way connected with the mining interests of this 
county, and the interests of science generally, 
to use their best exertions to promote so im- 
portantan object: By order.—W. J. Henwood, 
Curator and Secretary. 
September 28th, 1838. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
PrEsIDENTS of the Royal Society since its 
foundation in the time of Charles the Second, 

its first patron :— 

William, Viscount Brouncker, elected by the charter 
April 22d, 1663; president for 14 years. 

Sir Joseph Williamson, elected November 30th, 16773 
president for 3 years. 

Sir Christopher Wren, elected November 30th, 1680; 





and library, during the past year, have not 


president for 2 years. 
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Sir John Hoskins, elected 1682; president for 1 year. 

Sir Cyril Wyche, elected 1683; president for 1 year. 

Samuel Pepys, elected 1684; president for 2 years. 

John, Earl of Carbery, elected 1686; president for 3 years. 

Thomas, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, elected 
1689 ; president for 1 year. 

Sir Robert Southwell, elected 1690; president for 5 years. 

Charles Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, elected 
1695; president for 3 years. 

John, Lord Somers, elected 1698; president for 5 years. 

Sir Isaac Newton, elected 1703; president for 24 years. 

Sir Hans Sloane, elected 1727; president for 14 years. 

Mark Folkes, elected 1741; president for 11 years. 

John, Earl of Macclesfield, elected 1752; president for 
12 years. 

James, Earl of Morton, elected 1764 ; president for 
4 years, 

James Barrow, elected 1768; president from October, in 
that year, till the anniversary of the Society, Nov. 30. 

Sir John Pringle, elected 1772; president for 4 years. 

Joseph Banks, afterwards Sir Joseph, elected 1778: pre- 
sident for 42 years. 

Dr. Wollaston, elected 29th June, 1820; president till the 
following anniversary, November 30. 

Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., elected 1820; president for 
7 years. 

Davies Gilbert, elected 1827, on the demise of Sir H 
Davy, and re-elected at anniversary; president for 
3 years, 


The Duke of Sussex, elected 1830; president till the 
present time. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A Series of Lithographed Drawings on the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Railway. By John L. 
Bourne ; with Topographical and Descriptive 
Accounts of the Origin, Progress, and Exe- 
cution of that great National Work, by John 
Britton, author of ** Architectural and Cathe- 
dral Antiquities,” ** Dictionary of Architec- 
ture,” &c. &c. London, 1838. Bourne; 
Ackermann and Co.; and John Weale. 

Oor first impressions on seeing the title of this 

work were multifarious, and seemed to partake 

of the rapid motions of the subject ; but recol- 
lecting that our province with it was principally 
as a work of art,our ideas settled themselves down 
to the task, and we are bound to say, that in what 
the drawings represent there is more of pictorial 
variety than we expected to find, and that they 
are executed in a style at once clear and effect- 
ive. They are eight in number, shewing what 
has been done both in progress and completion. 

But if works of art were solely confined to the 

eye, they would lose much of their effects on the 

mind and the understanding, as well as on the 
imagination ; and to suppose that railways and 
their mighty consequences could be overlooked 
by us, would argue more of apathy than belongs 
to our temperament, and we cannot help apo- 
strophising in the language of the poet— 

« See, friend, in some few fleeting years, 

See what a change is made !” 

And when we reflect on the poetical scenes 
that have given way to sterile and lengthened 
ravines, we are constrained to say, with our 
immortal bard, we “ cannot but remember such 
things were,” and were to us most precious. 
But works, like man, must be known by their 
fruits, and time alone can shew them. By the 
engineer, the projector, or the speculator, these 
remarks may not be felt; and where speed and 
utility are combined (should it prove so), what 
can impede its progress, aided, also, by the 
Knowledge and information elicited by such a 
writer as Mr. Britton ? 





Friendship’s Offering. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
THE example of engravings illustrative of the 
contents of this Annual, in character and execu- 
tion, offer an average of talent with former publt- 
cations, but create an interest in the mind less vi- 
vid than if the names of the subjects had accom- 
panied the plates: an omission we have so fre- 
quently regretted, that we cannot but wonder it 
should be acted upon. The only reason, perhaps, 
is that of haste to be first on the list ; but it is to 
us a present inconvenience, since we cannot, 
therefore, select and point out where there is 
nothing to designate. 


Jennings’s Landscape Annual for 1839; or, 
Tourist in Portugal. Jennings. 
Ir is fortunate for art, as well as literature, 
when judgment and taste are exercised in 
selecting those who are well qualified for the 
tasks assigned to them; and this, we think, 
will be found to be the case in the present, as 
well as on former occasions connected with the 
Landscape Annual. The talents of Mr. Hol- 
land havelong ana often excited our admiration; 
and in none of the various walks he has pur- 
sued have they been more distinguished than 
in the landscape department of art. The 
views in Portugal are no less interesting from 
their pictorial character, than as scenes con- 
nected with civil as well as continental strug- 
gles. They are eighteen in number, and, as 
works of art, the gemlike labour and finish 
bestowed on their execution as engravings are 
deserving of the highest praise; while so equally 
balanced do the merits of the different subjects 
appear to us, that we feel difficulty in making 
our election ; and were we to point out * The 
Foz and Bas of Oporto,” “ Serra Convent,” 
** Batala,” ‘“* Tomb of Don John,” “ Mauso- 
leum of Don Emanuel,” &c., we feel the 
etceteras would still command equal admirers. 





SKETCHES. 

Steam Communication with India. — Y ester- 
day a public meeting was held on this interest- 
ing subject at the Jerusalem Coffee House, Sir 
R. W. Horton in the chair.—The room was 
crowded, and among others who took part in 
the proceedings, were Lord W. Bentinck, Sir 
J. Rae Reid, Mr. Crawford, M.P., Mr. Curtis, 
Governor of the Bank, &c. &c. The plan pro- 
posed by Capt. James Barber, is to establish a 
direct monthly communication with all the pre- 
sidencies of India, the Straits, and China, vid 
the Red Sea. At first the time is calculated as 
follows. 

36 days to Ceylon. 
40 ++ to Madras. 


42 ++ to Bombay. 
43 -- to Calcutta. 


The vessels to be employed are to be of highest 
order and construction. Capt. B. proposes to 
build five vessels of 1,500 tons burden, and 600 
horse - power, and two smaller ones for the 
Bombay branch; and that the boats be exact 
duplicates of each other in every detail of vessel 
and machinery. He further proposes, that the 
transit through Egypt be provided for by iron 
steamboats to Cairo; across the Suez by om- 
nibus and van. That skeleton carriages be 
used for the land transit of goods and baggage ; 
upon which are to be loaded the sectional cases 
from the ship; a certain number to form a 
van. The prospectus adds, it must be borne in 
mind that this undertaking is a matter of such 
deep interest to India, that two thousand eight 
hundred shares have been conditionally sub- 
scribed for, in Bengal alone, amounting to 
140,000/., to join any ‘* well organised and 
estimated plan for carrying out steam come 


!munication with the three presidencies—pig 
the Red Sea.” 

The discussion seemed to excite but one 
sentiment — that of the extreme desirableness 
/ of a plan which should so essentially contribute 
‘to the public good, to the prosperity of our vast 
|Indian empire, and to the gratification of the 
}dearest private feelings. The matter was ulti. 
mately referred to a committee, upon whose 
report ulterior proceedings will, no doubt, be 
taken; and we earnestly hope that no time 
will be lost in carrying so excellent a design 
into effect. When we consider the immea- 
surable amount of benefit which it is calculated 
to produce, we cannot but long to see the day 
when Britain, with an empire far beyond the 
imaginings of Macedonian or Roman conquest, 
may be the contrast to what the Roman his. 
torian described her, ‘‘ totidem divisos orbe,” 
and instead thereof embrace the uttermost 
corners of the earth, by a close, comprehensive, 
and rapid system of intercommunication. 





* ORIGINAL POETRY. 
DRAMATIC SKETCHES, NO. IV. 


ScENE.—A wild and savage wood. Time—Midnight. 
Enter RATSTAR and TOADFOOT. 
Ratstar. Where’s Wolf bane? 
Toadfoot. O'er the gravebone fire he bends, 
Mumbling that of ill which sends 
Many a tooth to sorrow’s meal ; 
Spells, that blood will soon reveal! 
As I watched his spectral fire, 
Faces wild, of son and sire, 
*Midst the hideous embers glowed ; 
Every blaze such phantoms shewed, 
That I from the ring withdrew, 
Enter, thou wilt find it true. [zit Ratstar into the cave. 
Toad foot sits and sings. 
The mother sat rocking her cradled boy, 
And proud was her bosom its beauty to see; 
But Wolfbane came dark o'er the flower of her joy, 
And a coffin stood black at the pale mother’s knee! 
Sister Nightshade! 


Night, 


Here ! 
From the ground comes thy reply ? 


Toad, 
Whither hid’st thou? 

Night. Hither bound, 
Hand and foot, but not in ground ; 
Fetter’d by the lightning’s shock, 
Like a viper in a rock. 

Caged in horrid stone I dwell,— 
None but Hellgot keeps the spell! 

Toad. Hellgot! then thy dgom is known, 

orn centuries in stone, 

Till thy spirit withered be, 

As the leaves on Satan’s tree! 
Hellgot! Why his spleen enrage? 
What did’st thou to gain thy cage? 

Night. On a dismal heath and wild, 
Sat a mother with her child : 

Round about the elfwinds roared, 
Rattling down the tempest poured : 
Still her babe she closer prest,— 
Strained it to her bosom’s nest— 
Wrapped its soft feet in her cloak ; 
Smiling whilst the tempest broke, 
Like a sun-ray round a tomb, 
Making desolation bloom ! 

Oh, so like an angel smiled, 

That I cursed—and choked her child! 
Then, the tempest heard a shriek 
That made even Hellgot speak ; 
Black he came, as an eclipse, 

Horrid sentence on his lips ; : 
Fierce he glared ; but what he said, 
As o’er babe and mother dead 

He poured that spell of pangs the worst, 
And locked me in this rock of thirst, 
1 know not :—cursed thus by the curst’ 
Gibbet-marrow, burned with hair, 
Torn from Guilt in its despair ; 
Powder of the murderer's brain ; 
Manaic’s eye; with fox, new slain, 
Will the rock’s sharp centre split! 

S thou where three ravens sit, 
In the forest dell below; 

’T was a churchyard time ago! ; 

Toad. Writhe and groan, thou witch accurst 
Inch by inch, of withering thirst, 
| thy spirit into gall, 

Till the rock be poison all! 


Turn I now to merrier things : 
Hither frolic troops of wings ; 
Hither, hither, sisters all, 
Hither to the witches’ ball! 


Dancing imps and demons gay, 
Trip and frisk right merrily ! P 
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Pause ;—for other scenes prepare ; 
Other sounds confuse the air ; 
Other wings a storm foretel ; 

Listen !—'tis from Wolfbane’s cell! 


Wolfbane sings without. 
The midnight is yelling ; 
The demons’ flight telling ; 
The witch-fire is blazing ; 
The evil eye gazing. 
Come in! 
The wild § are trooping, 
With hewiies and whooping; 
With a driving 
The red air is writhing, 
Like sin! 
Branch, hedgestick, and broom, 
Seem alive in the gloom ! 
Like foes that have striven, 
The black clouds are driven 
Amain. 
Whilst rising and rounding, 
Description confounding, 
Speeds on the wild rout, 
With blind Havoc, and shout 
In their train. 


The mountains are gliding, 
The giant crags riding, 
The forest is crashing, 
The mad ocean dashing, 
So, ho! 
Asa drunkard returning, 
The old earth is whirling, 
While thunder-rain quaffing, 
With haggard fiends laughing, 
We go! 
[Storm increasing, Enter Peter, who anxiously 
examines every turn of the forest. 


Clown (heard off the stage). Here’s a night! Here's a 
pretty sweep down! Every drop like a bucket! St. 
Swithin, preserve us ! [Enter Clown. 

I'll tell you what it is, Master Peter, if you make me 
not a way ——— this forest, T will make myself away. 
By this hand I will hang myself! 

Peter. Nay, if thou hang’st thyself, thou wilt die in 
suspense, which were to continue thy troubles: the 
forest is long, but better a long road than a short rope. 
Hanging! why, ’tis the last drop thou must taste, which, 
toa man given to liquor, is a dry joke; ’tis an abstinence 
which bodes no health to thy y. Prithee think no 
more on’t. 

-— How far hence is it to the castle, reckonest 
ou? 

Peter. Why, as we have lost the best part of our road, 
methinks the distance left cannot be great. If thou had’st 
let za et give courage to thy legs, we had been there 
ere dusk, 

Clown. Then thou know’st not how far ? 

Peter. No. 

Clown. Nor which point of the compass ? 
er. Now 

[Clown retires up the stage, 

Teter, Whither, now? 

Clown. I have made my poor choice, better hang than 
starve, or find the wolf a breakfast in this hag’s nook. I 
will make the moral to a line, as a warning to all clownish 
wanderers, [Enter Wolfbane from the back of the forest. 

Clown (bawling). Oh, Peter! Mercy, what’s that? 
am all over knots like an oak! I have made men of 
snow-balls, ere now, that were less lumpy than I am. 
Peter ! (calling tremblingly) Peter! look there ! 

Peter. Hast thou seen thine own face in the devil’s mir- 
tor? look where ?— 

Clown, Did you ever watch a tree spin its own leaves 
by lightning ? —the air burns like a corpse-light ! — See, 
He old face ofatrunk ; sigh!—frighten it, Peter —send 

ay! : 

Wolfbane (behind the tree). Stir not! 

Clown. Saints be nigh us! who ever heard a tree 
Speak before. What did it say, Peter? 

Peter. Treason ! thou may’st swing now from a witch- 


Wolfbane (again from the tree). Stir not! 


m. Ay, its all over with me; I knew I should come 
{0 my end before the road did. 
0 (Wolfbane comes forward — Clown supplicates). 
Oh, fairest of firebrands, be graceless—I mean gra- 
i nine of Brimstone, have — 
. Silence! and attend thy curse! 
Mortals till that tree shall bloom, 
Fade, and fall, and Earth resume, 
Search, but find not, is your doom. (Vanishes. 
after a pause, terrified and prying about) Peter ! 
ere’s Peter?—oh, sooth, they have devoured 
(Seeks about, and exit.) 


Chorus of Witches. 


Ho! ho! ho! how the blind-brained go, 
bran the forest hollows, 
Teasing Echo if she know 
Which it is that follows! 
Both are first, and both behind, 
Ever veering like the wind; 
Echo hears them call ! 
Till the hours the stars consume, 
Search, yet find not, ia their doom, 
Tis the doom of all! 


Peter! 





PR ne gpa ey at y= = vanishing. | character. Strickland, as a too-good-natured 
aaa | warrior, played well; and a comic diversion, in 
(Echo — of all.) C. Swain. | which Mrs. Glover and Mr. Buckstone figured, 
——— ——aaaasas Was done to admiration. The longing of the 
DRAMA. \Jatter for a honey-moon raised shouts of 
Covent Garden. — The Shaksperian nights' laughter. Mr. Webster was excellent in the 
here, with Macready in the leading characters, | part of a Jew, and gave the sententious and 
it gives us pleasure to notice, are crowded. |charitable dicta of his Christianlike philan- 
This is the best sign of the sound sense and'thropy with much effect. Altogether, the 
good taste of the public, and the beginning, we drama was received with great and deserved 
trust, of a fitting reward for that gentleman’s approbation, and, we have no doubt, will fill 
exertions to redeem our stage. The Tempest the house for many a night to come. 
is announced with a most attractive cast of; Adelphi.— A trifle, called Fanny Sims, the 
parts. | Mistress of Arts, played on Monday and dur- 
Haymarket Theatre. —On Tuesday, a new|ing the week, has excited plenty of laughter, 
play, from the pen of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, | not from its merits as a literary composition, 
and called the Maid of Mariendorpt, was pro-| but from the clever, almost inimitable acting 
duced here with perfect success. Its main, and, of Mrs. Keeley, and the able assistance of Mr. J. 
indeed, almost only interest, rests on filial affec- Webster; both of whom have exerted them« 
tion, which, since the Grecian Daughter, has not selves much to make this farce very amusing. 
been embodied, or made so prominent a feature,; Olympic.—A new burletta, called The Prin- 
in any drama with which we are acquainted. | fer’s Devil, from Mr. Planché’s ever-successful, 
We should, a priori, say, that a single feeling , and we believe inexhaustible, pen, was produced 
of filial love is insufficient to sustain a whole; on Thursday evening ; and, from cleverness of 
five-act play ; but the author has drawn it so dialogue and Keeley’s admirable acting, was, 
intense, and wrought it out with so many vivid |during its progress and at its conclusion, most 
beauties of poetry and striking stage tableaux, | heartily applauded. He ought, indeed, to be 
that we are bound to confess to its having com. at home in a printer’s devil ; and he was! 
pletely carried the audience along to a finale, Sadler's Wells. — Topsail-Sheet Blocks has 
attended by most unanimous applause. In the been turned from a three-volume novel into a 
construction of the plot there are one or two three-act play. It is as popular in its new as 
points rather abrupt, and not very clearly elu. it was in its old form, and is a great favourite 
cidated. The arrest of the father, Muhidenan at the Wells. 
(Mr. S. Knowles), and his condemnation to 
death — the discovery of his youngest daughter | 
Adolpha (Miss Cooper), with her sudden attach- 
ment to hitherto unknown relations, and seve- 
ral incidents of a less important nature, partake 
of these defects. But the latter, i. e. the dis- 
covery of his lost child, with which the fourth it has not been seen at Cambridge by the large 
act concludes, is so powerfully effective in repre- (Duke of Northumberland’s) glass, though 
sentation, that we lose sight of the want of fine| visible at various places at home and on the 
art in the developement of the thing itself. | Continent. 
The third and fourth acts are, in fact, the great | Railway Carriages.—The newspapers state 
supports of the piece—the first and second being | that Mr. Coles, of Charing Cross, has invented, 
coldly, though poetically, introductory—and the and obtained a patent for, a new kind of car- 
fifth a melodrame of siege and prison emancipa- | riage wheels for railroads which will add pro. 
tion of the commonest order. |digiously to the motive power, and enable the 
The play itself we have not time now to/ trains to travel with much increased speed, ease, 
criticise as a literary production, which, re-|and safety. Even a hundred miles an hour is 











VARIETIES. 

Encke’s Comet.—Sir James South has pub- 
lished an ephemeris of this comet for October, 
in the Times of yesterday, which we shall copy 
in our next. Meanwhile, we may observe that 


4 serving for next week, we shall merely observe | mentioned: models are exhibited at the Adelaide 


that many passages struck us, in delivery, as|and Polytechnic galleries. 

possessing all the force and felicity that pe-| Mr. Mudie, the author of many popular pub. 
culiarly distinguish Mr. Knowles’s dramatic lications, has commenced a course of lectures on 
writings. Of the acting, our report must be the sea at the Mechanics’ Institution. The 
mixed. Mr. Knowles himself was not fortunate ‘first lecture was well attended, and received 
in costume, and a somewhat grotesque wig did with great applause. 

not improve the gravity of any dubious expres-| Colouring in Campeachy Wood.— The Paris 
sions or tones. Miss Elphinstone, as Meeéa, | journals state, that the useful colouring matter 
the heroine, is an earnest and pains-taking contained in this wood may be extracted and 
actress; but she wants discrimination. It is, purified by a chemical process, so as to be a far 
circumstance and action that elicit passion ;— less cumbrous mercantile commodity for import 
passion does not rise and sink in the declama- | than heretofore. 

tion, which belongs to recollected events or| The Bayudéres.—A lithographic print of 
descriptive poetry. But in giving such parts, these Eastern Terpsichores, in the Malapou, 
she broke out into the utmost vehemence of jor delightful dance, has appeared ; so that our 
voice and gesture, without reasonable cause. | provinciales may now form an idea of their per- 
If one said, ‘* I will thrust my hand into the sons and attitudes, or their costume and nose- 
fire,” upon a stirring occasion, no doubt there/rings. They are more dressed than when they 
ought to be an outburst of feeling; but if one| exhibit in India, and perhaps not less decent on 
told a story ofa father’s gray hair being thrown that account. The scene is novel, and the pub- 
into the fire long ago, and says, “‘ I would have lic are obliged to Mr. M‘Lean for this interlude 
thrust my hand into the fire to have saved it,” to his H.B.’s. 

there is no need of extreme rant, and,intruth,} Dogs.—King Richard the Second had a grey- 
it is a gross violation of nature. Still, in many|hound called Math, beautiful beyond measure, 
scenes, the bad model on which this young lady | who would not notice or follow any but the 
has formed some of her conceptions, was over-|king. Whenever the king rode abroad, the 
passed by the grace of the sentiments she eo gg was loosed by the person who had 
‘to trace, and the energy which she threw into|him in charge, and ran instantly to caress 
the whole personation of a fine but laborious) King Richard, by putting his two fore paws on 
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the king’s shoulders. It happened, as the king 
and the Duke of Lancaster were conversing in 
the court of Flint Castle, the morning that 
Richard had surrendered himself prisoner to 
Bolingbroke, while their horses were being 
made ready to mount, the greyhound, Math, 
was untied; but, instead of running as usual 
to King Richard, he left him, and leaped to the 
Duke of Lancaster’s shoulders, paying him 
every court, and caressing him as he used for- 
merly to caress the king. The duke, not at 
all acquainted with this greyhound, for he had 
been banished from England some time, asked 
the king the reason of his fondness; saying, 
‘¢ What does this mean ?” ‘* Cousin,” replied 
the king, “‘ it means a great deal for you, and 
very little for me.” ‘* How ?” said the duke; 
“ pray explain it.” ‘*I understand by it,” 
said King Richard, ‘‘ that this greyhound 
fondles and pays his court to you as King of 
England, which you will surely be, and I shall 
be deposed ; for the natural instinct of the 
dog shews it tohim. Keep him, therefore, by 
your side; for, lo! he will henceforth leave me 
and follow you.” The duke treasured up what 
the king said, and paid attention to the grey- 
hound, Math, who never more took notice of 
King Richard, though they journeyed some 
days to London in company ; but the dog ever 
kept by the side of the Duke of Lancaster, 
as was witnessed by thirty thousand men. 
Fisher's Juvenile Scrap-Book, 1839. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Principles of Surgery, by J. Burns, M.D. 2 vols: 
8vo, 24s.—Memoirs and Correspondence of Admiral Lord 
De Saumarez, by Captain Sir J. Ross, R.N. with Plates, 2 
vols. 8v0, 28%.—Bingley’s Stories about Instinct, 4e.—Book 
of Royalty, thirteen Coloured Plates, 1839, 2/. 12s. 6d,—Sin- 
clair’s Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis, 4th edition, 8vo. 
Coloured Plates, 30s.—Evening Meditations, by the Author 
of ‘* Morning Meditations,” 12mo. 5s. — Dissertations on 
Unaccomp! Prophecy, by W. S. Chauncy, 8vo. 108.64. 
—Guizot’s History of the English Revolution, from the 
Accession of Charles I., translated by S. H. R. Coutier, 
2 vols. 8vo0, 24s. Manual of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
from Locke, &c. by the Rev. J. Jones, 18mo, 2s. 6d,—The 
Peace of Rome, by J. Hall, D.D. new edit. 8vo, 6s.—Prin- 
ciples of Truth, by W. H. Dorman, 12mo. 2s.—A Dis- 
course on Church Government, by Archdeacon Potter, 
5th edit. 8vo. 72.—Hodgkin's Calligraphia Greca, imp. 
4to. 12s.—An Essay towards a Science of Consciousness, b 
J, L. Murphy, 12mo. 4s.—T. R. Brown on the Englis 
Termination of Words, — Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 
1839, 4to. 212, — Fisher's Juvenile Scrap-Book, 1839, 8vo, 
8s, — Burke's History of the Landed Gentry of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Vol. IV. anes the work) royal 
8vo. 11. 11s. 6d.—A Glossary of Provincial and Local Words 
used in England, by F. Grose and S, Pegge, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
—-Knowles’s Pronouncing Dictionary, 8th edit. royal 8vo, 
16s.— J.C. Warren's Surgical Observations on Tumours, 
8vo. 16s. — Paley on Convictions, 3d edition, by E. Dea- 
con, 8vo. 18%.— Dickinson’s Guide to the Quarter Ses- 
sions, 5th edition, by Sergeant Talfourd, 8vo. 30s,— R. 
Shipman on Law and Practice relating to Landlords and 
Tenants, 12mo. 17s. — A Stepping Stone to the Law of 
Real Property, by H. Smythies, 12mo. 7s.— Stary’s Com- 
mentaries on Equity Pleadings, royal 8vo. 19s, — Selec- 
tion of Hymns and Poetry, for the use of Infant Schools 
and Nurseries, 12mo. 3s.—Remembrances of the late Rev, 
H. B. Tristram, by J. Hunter, 12mo. 4s.— Byron's Life, 
Letters, and Journals, complete in 1 vol. by T. Moore, 
Esq. royal 8vo. 20s.—-Sacred Lyrics for Youth, by G. 
Pocock, 12mo. 6s.— Rev. ‘I’. Gisborne's Inquiry, ‘* God is 

p, 4s.—- Chambers’s Educational Course: 
of Greece, 12mo. 3s.— The Greenhouse, Hot- 
house, and Stove, f.cap, 10s. 6d.— Sketches in London, 
8vo. 13s.— Wood's Views in London, royal 8vo. 15s.— 
Illustrations of the Bible, from the Monuments of Egypt, 
by W. C. Taylor, f.cap, 6s. 6d,—The Oriental Annual for 
1839, 8vo. Qis.; large paper, 2/. 12s. 6d.— Euclid’s Ele- 
ments, by J. R. Young, 18mo. 5s.—The Vintners’, Brew- 
ers’, and - q~ Merchants’ Guide, 12mo. 7s,— The Heir 
of Selwood, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1i. lls. 6d.— 
Bread Cast on the Waters, being Crumbs of Sermons, 
12mo., 3s.—Precipitation, a Tale of Truth, 12mo. 1s. 6d.— 
Belgium and Nassau Illustrated, 8vo, 18%.— Main on 
Domestic Poultry, 12mo. Woodcuts, 6s. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ata late hour, the ‘‘ Diadem,” edited by Miss L. Sheri- 
dan — Findens’ ‘‘ Tableaux of the Affections of Women,” 
edited by Miss Mitford—the ‘‘ Heir of Selwood,” and other 
novelties reached us, but all these must be deferred, in 
order that our Weekly may not be all Annual, 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ORTH of ENGLAND SOCIETY for 


the PROMOTION of the FINE ARTS. 
The Society is desirous of procuring a competent 
Drawing from the Round Light and Shade and 
Class to be formed in a shokt time. 
Further inquiries may be made (if by letter, post-paid) of T. M. 
Greenhow, a Eldon Square, or of William Lockey Harle, Esq. 
2 Butcher Bank, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


_— 


son toteach 
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HE MODEL of the BATTLE of 
WATERLOO, covering a Space of 420 Square Feet, and 
onne ee Figures, is now open for Exhibition, at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
Admittance, One Shilling. 
Open from Ten till Five in the Morning, and from Six 








| 





till Nine in the Evening, brilliantly illuminated. 
OR ALE L ELOCUTION.— 

MR. RICHARD JONES has returned for the Season, 
E his House, No. 14 Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place, Belgrave 
Square. 





B ELGIUM and NASSAU illustrated, with | 
Sixty-two Plates and Two Maps. Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt | 

edges, price 18s. 

lack and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street, Strand. 





yr r | 
ITERARY PROPERTY FOR SALE. 
About fifteen hundred sheets of Stereotype Plates, and 
many hundreds of Engravings on wood, which constitute several 
popular works, with e Printing Office for carrying on the same, 
to be disposed of. One work, which comprises rather better than 
half the property, with the printing materials or not, may be had | 
without reference to the remainder. Either portion isan income, | 
and well suited for any parties who may have capital at com- | 
mand, and wishing to commence the printing and publishing 
trade. The present Proprietor, from indisposition, finds it neces- 
sary to relinquish one part of his business, and has selected that | 
for disposal which requires more energy in prosecuting than his 
present state of health admits of. Principals only will be treated 
with. | 
Address, Mr. C. 828 Strand, opposite Somerset House. | 
| 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In the Press, with a Portrait, 8vo. ! 


EMOIRS of the LIFE of ADMIRAL | 
LORD ANSON, the Circumnavigator ofthe Globe. | 
By Sir JOHN BARROW, Bart. 
Uniform with Sir John Barrow’s “ Life of Lord Howe.” | 
Bvo. 128, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. | 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








LATIN AND ENGLISH VERSE. 
Just ready, in cloth, 12mo. 
N INTRODUCTION to the TRANS. 
LATION of ENGLISH POETRY into Latin Elegiac. 
and Hexameters. 
By the Rev. F. E. GRETTEN, B.D. 
Master of Stamford Grammar School. 
Fasc. I. English Version, 3s. cloth. 
Fasc. II. Latin Version, 3s. 
Bound Together, 6s. cloth. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Ina few days will be published, in one volume, post 8vo. elegantly 
bound, price One Guinea; or royal 8vo. India proofs, 2/. 12. 6¢, 


CAUNTER'S and DANIELL’s 
ORIENTAL ANNUAL, 1839.—EAS TERN LEGENDS 
By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D, , 
With Twenty-two Engravings, from Drawings by the late 
WILLIAM DANIELL, Esq. R.A. 

The Rev. Mr. Caunter and the late Mr. Daniell, R.A. have, as 
the public are perfectly aware, for the last five years, furnished 
the designs and the literary portion of ‘¢ The Oriental Annual.” 
Neither of these gentlemen contribute to that Annual for the 
ensuing year; and the present one has been undertaken to enable 
the admi f their ducti to possess an additional work 





from the same pen and pencil. 

The drawings have been selected from several, specially de. 
signed by Mr. Daniell, for publication in The Uriental Annual;’ 
and his representatives are desirous that they should be presented 
to the public in the present form, 

fr. Caunter’s literary productions are too well appreciated to 
require comment. 

he illustrations have been entrusted to engravers of acknow- 
ledged repute, and have m superintended by the eminent and 
Paes artist, E. T. Parris, Esq. 

roof Impressions of the Plates, price 21, 2¢.; or before Letters, 
3i. 8s. in a portfolio. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 





Just ready, royal 18mo. price 3s. cloth, 


‘THE WRITER’S and STUDENT'S 

GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; afterthe 
model of that written by the late William Cobbett, Esq., but di- 
vested of all political illustrations and offensive personal allusions. 
In a Series of Letters from a Father to his Son, arranged in num- 
bered sections; with numerous Questions on each Letter, a Guide 
to correct Punctuation, &c 


By the Author of the “ Writer's and Student's Assistant.” 


Also, 

A new edition, with very considerable Additions and Improve- 
ments, with an Index of every Word, price 3s. in cloth, 
HE WRITER'S and STUDENT'S 

ASSISTANT; or, a Compendious Dictionary of English 
Synonyms; rendering the more common Words and Plirases into 
the more sleet or scholastic, and pointing out the distinction 
between such of the words as are frequently, in error, used 
synonym ously. 

“ This little work is calculated at once to accelerate literary 

ion, and to assist in establishing a correct and elegant 





In a few days, a new edition, 8vo. with a Map, shewing the 
Acquisitions of Russia, 


ROGRESS and PRESENT POSITION 
of RUSSIA in the EAST, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


| 
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NEW WORK ON FRUITS. 
On the Ist of N ib d Monthly, price ls. 





» to be 
Part I. of 


(HE ORCHARD and FRUIT-GARDEN. 
Containing copious and practical Instructions for culti- 
vating all kinds of Fruit, with Lists and Synonymes of their 
Varieties. Each Part illustrated by Engravings of the Fruit and 
Blossom, carefully coloured after Nature. 
By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, F.H.S. 
Gardener to his Majesty the King of Belgium, at Claremont. 


102, 6d. cloth, git edges, illustrated by 19 Groups of Green- 

ouse or Stove Plants, beautifully coloured after Nature, 
The Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Stove; con- 

taining I i for the Cultivation of every Species of Exotio 

Flowering Plant. By Charles M‘Intosh, Gardener to his Majesty 

the King of the Belgians. 

Also, uniform with the above, beautifully illustrated with colour- 
ed Plates and Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. a Second Edition of 
The Flower-Garden ; its Cultivation, Ar-! 

rangement, and General Management, with Copious Lists of | 

Flowering Plants, arranged according to their habit, height, | 

colour, and time of flowering. 

Hy! e two Works will form together a complete Ency- 
clopedia of Floriculture in all its branches. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GREAT 
METROPOLIS.” 
Now ready, complete in ! vol. 8vo. price 13s. with 24 humorous 
llustrations by “Phiz” and others, 
Sketches in London. 

By the Author of “ Random Recollections,” “ The Great 

etropolis,’’ &c. &c. 
#m* Orders received by all Booksellers, 

London: Wm. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


Price 
h 





style, both in opeeting and writing.”—Geutleman's Magazine. 


hittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


UNIVERSITY PRESS, OXFORD. 
On Monday, Oct. 22, will be published, a new edition, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. of 


q +yy 
HE OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 
connected in the History of the Jews and Neighbouring 
Nations, from the Declension of the Kingdoms of Israel and 

Judah to the Time of Christ. 

By HUMPHRY PRIDEAUX, D.D. 
Dean of Norwich. 
With a Portrait, Plates, and copious Index. 


Nearly ready, @ new edition of sad 
HEATLY’S RATIONAL _ ILLUS. 
TRATION of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
Bvo. 
Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford; T. Payne and H. Foss, Pali Mall; 
and E. Gardner, Paternoster Row, London. 





‘OLLENDORFF'S METHOD OF LEARNING GERMAN. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. with the Writing, 16s. boards, 


NEW METHOD of LEARNING to 
READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX 
MONTHS, Adapted to the German. 
By H. G. OLLENDORFF. 

This is the only English edition sanctioned by Mr. Ollendorff, 
and he deems any mere translation of his German work totally 
inadequate for the purposes of English instruction, and for the 
elucidation of the mooie so strongly recommended by Capt. 
Basil Hall, and other eminent writers. Each copy will have the 
signature of the author, and any imitation of it, or attempt at 
counterfeit, will be instantly prosecuted. 


Also, by the same, can be had separately, Svo. price oe 
XERMAN WRITING SIMPLIFIED; 
or, the Art of Acquiring German Writing in Two Les- 
sons. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and Dulau and Co. 
Soho Square. 





ILLUMINATED FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK. 
In a few days will be published, elegantly bound in morocco, 
royal 18mo. 31s, 6d.; demy 8vo. 42s.; Lilustrations separate, on 


large paper, 21s. 6d. 
YHE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 
id Admini ion of the S: and other Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Church according to the Use of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. Together with the Psalter, or 
Psaims of David. With Notes and Sixteen Illuminated Plates, 
and Fourteen Ornamental Letters 








Whittaker and Co, ‘Ave Maria Lane. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
Published by East and Co. 319 Regent Street. 
Price ts. 


A FACT in the NATURAL HISTORY 
of CHILDREN, which presents Infantile Diseases in 
new Aspect. 
By JOHN GARDNER, Surgeon. 
Strongly recommended to the attention of every Parent: 
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—————— 
CAL LITERATURE AND ae BOOKS 
_— PUBLISHED er MR. MURRAY 


gg tee GREEK GRAMMAR. 


5th edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Il, 
Matthie’s Shorter Greek Grammar, 
For the Use of Schools. 
6th edition, revised. 12mo. 3s. bound. 


111. 
Schiller’s Latin Grammar. 
2 vols. Bvo. 308, 


Iv. 
Lectures on the Coinage of the Greeks 


and Romans. 
By Edward Cardwell, D.D. 
Bvo. 8s. 6d. 


v. 
Hase’s Popular Account of the Public and 


Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
F.cap 8vo. 54. 6d, 


Coleridge’s Introduction to the Study of the 


Greek Classic Poets. 
2d edition, po 8vo. 78. Gd. 


Mitchell’s Plays ‘of Aristophanes. 
Edited, with English Notes, and adapted to the Use of Schools 
and Universities. 
2. The Wasps. 3, The Knights. 


1. The Achernenss. 
or 10s. each. 


Mitchell’s Clouds ‘of Aristophanes. 
8vo. 10s, Just published. 


IX. 
Buttman’s Lexilogus. 
Bvo. 18s. 


x. 
Buttman’s Catalogue of the Irregular 
Greek Verbs. 


Bvo. 7s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





WORKS OF SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 
N the CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL 
———-, 
y MARY SOMERVILLE, 
4th edition, ub numerous Woodcuts, f.cap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. 


‘ragment. 
By Charles prea Esq. 
2d edition, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


On the Most Important Diseases Peculiar 


to Women. 
By the late Dr. Gooch. 2d edition, 8vo. 12s. 


On Diseases of the Stomach. 
By John Abercrombie, M.D. V.P. R.S.E. 
3d edition, enlarged, f.cap 8vo. 


Abercrombie’ 's Inquiries 

1 wet sg and the Investigation 
of Truth. 

8th edition, post 8vo, 


Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings. 


4th edition, f.cap, 58. 


Elements of Chemistry familiarly Explained. 
Illustrated with 100 Woodcuts, f.cap 8vo. 


A Hand-Book ; 
Or, Short Sistemas of Gowns used in the Arts and Sciences, 
— eaning in the aves ret possible. 
y Walter 7 any tog = 
F. Vv, Bv0, 9s. id. 
Facts in Various Sciences, 
To assist the Memory. 
New edition, f.cap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Price 5s. 8vo. cloth boards, 
INDAR. Selections from, according to 
the Text of Boeckh; to which are added, English Notes. 
ont the Rev. W. G. COOKESLEY, a. 
ie of the Assistant Masters of Eton Schoo! 
Eton: Puewa by E. P. Williams; and to be had at ne Eton 
Warehouse, 186 Fleet meg London. 
Where may be h: 
Catalogues of the * Eton’ School-Books,”’ 
gratis, printed on a sheet, for post. 





UNIFORM WITH «THE CHILD'S FAIRY LIBRARY.” 
In 2 vols. price 5s. cloth, 


THEA ADVENTURES of ee 





Designs by oe Cruitshest, 
Also, in 6 vols. price 15. or 2s. 6d. each, 


matte Child’s Fairy Library, with 600 Illus. 
"Tate: Joseph Thomas; Tegg; and Simpkin and Co, 





ALPY’S GRADUS, LATIN and ENG. 


LISH. 5th edition, po 12mo. 78. 6d, bound, 
Valpy’ s Greek Testament for Schools, 12mo. 


5s. bound. 
Cornelius Nepos, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 
—— Sallust, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
—— Ditto, with English Notes, by Hickie, 
12mo, 4s, 6d, 
Terence, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
Fundamental Words of the Greek 


Language. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
WwW nietoher and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





mnaseeies by numerous Woodcuts, uniform with ‘“‘ The Earth,” 
vol. royal i6mo. price 9s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


oe EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSO. 


Be Wit. LIAM MULLINGER HIGGINS, 

Author of “ The Earth,” late Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Guy's ape and “pny of various Literary Institutions, 
« Ample i d, and these are illustrated 

by excellent drawings oft the roper apparatus to be used in con- 

ducting them. A more useful work on questions of a chemical 
and scientific character, has not for some time appeared.”—Con- 
servative Journal. 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 








Post 8vo, with upwards of 100 Wood Itlustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


cloth lettered 
RACTICAL “ond “EXPERIMENTAL 
ae. 


Adapted to ay and Manufactures. 

E. MITSHERLIC. 

Professor of Samia at the Dalcenke of Berlin, 

Translated from the First Portion of his 257 5 aaa 
By STEPHEN LOVE HAMMICK 

One of the Radcliffe re atthe Fellows of the University of 


Oxford, and Fellow of the an e of Physicians, &c. 
i, by p Yaraday, Professor of 
Chemistry, ue. 


“The lation is y well ted. We 1 
the work to the lovers of practical chemistry. It will be a valu- 
able addition to the oe and the laboratory.”—Johnston's Me- 
dico-Chirurgical Revie 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 











BURR’S GEOLOGY. 
New Edition, oe enlarged, in } eg f.cap 8vo. illustrated 
y Plates and Woodcut 
HE ELEMEN TS of PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY, connecting the established Facts, and Theo- 
retical Deductions of the Science, with its Applications to Mining, 
Engineering, Architecture, &c. and embracing a comprehensive 
View of the internal Structure = Great Britain, with Notices of 
its Mines, and Mineral Productions. 
y FREL SERICK BURR. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


HE LIFE of SIR" "WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. LOCKHART. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; 3 John Murray, and Whittaker and 
Co. London 


Of whom may be had, 
1. Any Vols. to complete Sets. 
2. Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
3. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 
4. Sir Walter Scott's Prose Works, 28 vols. 





Second Edition, illustrated with One Hundred and Thirty 
Engravings on Wood, 8vo. cloth, 22s. 


RACTICAL and OPERATIVE 
SURGERY. 
By ROBERT LISTON 
Surgeon to the North London Hospital. 

This work contains ample information on Injuries and Diseases 
of Joints and Bones; on A ffections of the Guillet and Windpipe; 
on Diseases of the Genito-urinary Organs and Rectum; Stone, 
Stricture, Fistula, = ; on Hernia, Congenital Deformities and 
Deficiencies, &c. & 

London: Toh Churchill, Princes Street, Soho; and 
Henry Renshaw, 356 Strand. 





THE Asa, 
Price 4s, No. XXV, o 


HE ANALYST; a Cieannsity Journal of 
Science, Literature, Natural History, and the Fine Arts. 
Edited by EDWARD new T, Esq. F.G.8. &e. 


Cor 
1, Popular View of the aude ‘at Derbyshire, No, No. op —_ Sec- 
tions of the Stratification, by J Jukes, Esq. F.G. 

2. Observations on the Animals inhabiting Multilocular Shells, 

by D. T. Ansted, B.A. F.G.8 
3. Remarks on the Natural History of the Cuckoo, by Edward 
Blyth, Esq. F.Z.8 
4. Essay on the Origin and Date of the Phonetic Alphabet, by 


ason, 
5. History of Ancient French Literature, No.2. The Trouba- 


ours. 

6. Further Thoughts on peéneotion, by E. M. 

7. The Musician about Town, No. 2. 

8. Gentleness is Power, or the Story of Caranza and Aborzuf, 
an Oriental Tale, bd C. C. Clarke, Esq. 

9. Proceedings of kh : the Zoological and 





10. Critical Notices of New Publications. 
11. Outlines of Periodical Literature: the Philosophical Maga- 
zine; Annals of Natural History; Magazine of Natural 
History; + Phrenological Journal; i and the Naturalist. 
12, Misestiancons Contributi ah logi bserva- 





The A... WF object of the “* Analyst" is to afford an impartial 
vehicle for the publication of original essays and communications 
relative to the Natural Sciences, Literature, and the Fine Arts. 
It also contains a department for analytical and critical investiga. 
tions, which will be conducted on fair and liberal principles. 
The Editor has ensured an extensive connexion with eminent 
scientific gentlemen, whose talents and experience render them 
fully with the subjects to which this Journal is devoted. 





8 New Burlington Street, Oct. 12. 
R. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICA. 


TIONS, just ready. 


A Winter’s Journey (Tatar) from Constanti- 


nople to Tehran. 
By James Baillie Frazer, Esq 
Author of The Kuzzilbash,” “ Persian ielasay” &c. 
2 vols, 8vo, - Plates. 


Legend and Romance, “African and European. 
By Richard Johns, Beq. 
2 vols, ~ 8v0. 


Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Esq. Comedian. 
2 vols. Svo. pty Titustrations. 


Iv. 
Melton de Mowbray. A Novel. 
8 vols. 


v. 
Bishop Goodman’s Memoirs of the Courts of 


Queen Elizabeth and King James I. 
Being the History of his Own Time. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


Now panty, 
vi. 


Elliott’s Travels in the Three Great Empires 


of Austria, Russia, and Turkey, 
2 vols. 8vo. with — and other Plates. 


Captain Glascock's Land ‘Sharks and Sea Gulls, 


Novel. 
by George C 
VII. 

; Sir John Ross’s 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Admiral 
Lord de Saumarez. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c. 


we 


8 vols. with Lil 





IX, 
Mrs, Trollope’s Romance of Vienna. 


8 vols. 
“A aunts written novel, full of lively and romantic scenes.” 
—Atheneum. 
Richard Sontin New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





ee 


CHEMICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 
Price 1s. with upwards of 100 Engravings, 


ALMER’S NEW CATALOGUE of 
CHEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 
manufactured and sold by him, at 103 Newgate Street, London, 
where it may be had, or through any of the Booksellers or Whole- 
sale Druggists. 





Post 8v0. price 8¢, 6d, in cloth, 


ETTERS from IRELAND, 
M.DCCC.XXXVII. 
By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
R. B. Seeley and W. Burnside ; and L. and G, Seeley, 
Fleet Street, 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 
Price 14s. embossed cloth, 


N APOSTOLICAL HARMONY of the 
GOSPELS, founded on the most ancient Opinion respect- 
ing the Duration of Our Saviour’s Ministry, and exhibiting the 
Succession of Events in close accordance with the Order of the 
Two Apostolical Evangelists. With Dissertations, Notes, and 
Maps. 2d edition. 
By LANT CARPENTER, LL.D. 
London: Longman and Co,; and Smalifield and Son. 


By the same Author, recently ublished, 
A Discourse on Christian Patriotism, deli- 


vered on occasion of Her Majesty's Coronation. With copious 
Notes. Price ls. 6d, 





P.cap 8vo. price 4s. cloth boards, 
A N INQUIRY Arent LOVE as ONE 
be the coiviNe aod 


is ."—} John, iv. 8-16, 
By: THOMAS: GISBORNE, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham 
London; T, Cadell, Strand; w. Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh. 





Printed ney, with the New —— of Byron’s Poems, 
in 1 vol. royal 8v. 


HE LIFE and PROSE WORKS of 
sone Latina sed Senenste, with Notiees of bie Lith 
Inclading his Letere and Jouree a! “et Ess ices O '. 
John Marray, Albemarle > Bereet. 
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OF THE BIBLE, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
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CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 
FROM THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS, 


By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 
C. Tilt, Fleet Street, London. 
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H, MELVILL. 
n 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in bo: 
ER M O Ss, Velome the Second. 
By HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 
Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell; and late Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. Sermons. 34d edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


2. Sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge, February 1836; and Two Sermons preached in 
Great St. Mary's, at the eeaaing: Lecture, 4th edition, 8vo. 5s. 

3. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in Feb. 
1887. 3d edition, 8vo. 

Printed for J., G., and ¥. Rivington, St. Thi Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall 
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COMPENDIUM of RUDIMENTS in 
THEOLOGY; containing a Digest of Bishop Butler's 
Analogy; an Epitome of Dean Graves on the Pentateuch; and 
an Analysis of Bishop Newton on the Prophecies. 
5 e Rev. J. B. SMITH, D.D, M.R.S.L. 
Of Christ’s College, Cambridge; Rector of Sotby; Incumbent of 
Bamburgh; and Head Master of eae Grammar School. 
For the Use of Studen: 
Printed for J.,G., pes F. Rivington, se Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


Also, by the same Editor, 

A Manual of the Rudiments of Theology ; 
an Abrid of Bishop Tomline’s Elements; an 
Analysis of ae 's Evidences; a Summary of Bishop Pearson on 
the Creed; and a brief Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
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CONNECTION of SACRED and 
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By the Rev. a mange RUSSELL, LL.D. 
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Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, st Paut'e Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall 
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HRISTIAN INSTITUTES. A Series | 
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Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Rector of Buxted 
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e Rev. W. B. WINNING, M.A. 


Printed for J., sas and F. Rivington, St. fae Churchyard, and 
Watesteo Place, Fau 3 Mal 
In 8vo. price 14s. in boards, a new edition of 
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ECTURES on the CRITICISM and 
INTERPRETATION of the Bible, with Two Prelimi- 
nary eet on Theological Study and Theological Arrange- 
ment : to which are now added, Two Lectures on the History of 
Biblical Interpretation. 
By HERBERT MARSH, D.D. F.R.S. and F.S.A 
tale wa 's Professor of Divinity in the stweeee ll of 
mbridge, and Bishop of Peterborough. 
Printed an om G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





13 Great Marlborough Street, Oct. 13. 
R. COLBURN will publish, during the 
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The Heir of Selwood ; 


Or, Three ~ougas . a Life. 


NEW a 
OUTHEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL 


WORKS. Collected by Himself, with additional Not 
and Prefaces. 10 vols. f.cap 8vo. with Frontispi 
and Portrait, price 2/. 10s. cloth lettered. pieces, Vignettes, 

“ ogi fine and fair, and internally Precious.”—Monthly 


eview, 


pur DOCTRINE. “of the DELUGE; 


vindicating the Scriptural Account from the Doubts which 
have ee been — even m it by A peg Speculations, 
By the R agg Vernon Harcourt. 
10. 36, 
“A work of much RRs... in its design, 
research in its iaiealiaiatibans” Critic. 


H E D oO. “C = © BR, 
Vol. V. Post me e 6d. cloth. 
. tolV. 2i, 2s. 
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and most elaborate 
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WILLIAM HOWITT’S NEW WORK. 
OLONIZATION and CHRISTIANITY, 
1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
“We Pb recommend this volume to the notice of our 
readers.”—Evangelical Mag, 
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y the same Autho 
HE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with many Illustrations, price 24s. cloth. 
« A work of no ordinary — "'—Eclectic Review, 


HE IMAGERY of FOREIGN TRA. 
a8 VEL. By Major Sherer. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 9. 6d. 
cloth. 
«« Embraces much graceful light reading, with a mass of useful 
information,”—St. Jumea’s Chronicle. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
ienomers Contents. 


The Duke of Wellington's Despatches. 
Ruschenberger’s Voyage round the World. 
3. Memoirs of Sir William Knighton. 

4. Mr. Dickens’s Tales. 

- Life and Writings of Sir William Tem 


1. 
2. 





y Mrs. 
Author of “ Stokeshill Place,” “s ‘Mothers and Daugh 
&c. 3vols. (Now ready.) 


u. 
Excursions into the Mountains of Ronda 
and Grenada. 
see 3 af the - 

of S 
Capt. ¢. “R. "Scott 


By 
Author of ‘* Travels in Egypt and Candia,” &c. 
2 vols, 8vo. with Lilustrations. 


With Ch i 





of the South 


ul. 
Jack Adams, the Mutineer. 
By Captain Frederick Chamier, R.N. 
Author of “ The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 


IV. 
The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, 

And the State of Europe during the early Part of the Reign of 
Louis XIV. Illustrated in a Series of Letters between the most 
Distinguished Men of the Time. Now first published from the 
Originals, 

Edited by Robert Vaughan, D.D. 
Professor of History i in the London University, Author of 
«« The Life of Wickliffe,” &c. 
With an Introductory Essay on the Protector’s Reign. 
2 vols. Svo. a Portraits. 


Gurney iM arried ; 
ion and C letion of “ Gilbert Gurney.” 

By Theodore Hook, Esq. 
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Being the Conti 





Duty and ‘Inclination. 
Edited by Miss Landon, 
Authoress of “ Ethel Churchill,” « The del al &e. 
3 vols. (Just published.) 

“ A very interesting and clever novel. The reader's anxiety is 
kept alive to the very last page of the third volume.”—Court 
Journal. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough ! Street. 


Sth edition, inl bac aro, sete las. cloth, witha Map of Ireland 
art of the Shann non, 
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NGLIs’S “I JOURNEY throughout IRE. 
LAND, durin; me the Spring, Summer, and Autumn of 1834. 
“His candid, lucid, and masterly description of this unhappy 
but fine country, will assist all parties in forming a conclusion 
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—Sun. 





to every » tourist, or visitor to Ire- 


land." 


I NGLIS’S TOUR. “through NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, and DENMARK. 
5th edition, it Bvo. with a Map, price 9s. cloth. 
« A most delightful volume.”— Literary Gazelle. 


NGLIS* Ss JOURNEY through the 
UTHERN be pt of FRANCE, the PY- 
RENEES, — SWITZERLA 
h edition, 1 = lt e 10s. 6d. cloth. 
br An admirable guide.”"— Joha Bulli. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
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heaton: Lengmsn, Orme, 4 ana Co. 


HE MAID a “MAR IEN DORPT ; 
ar vatiass SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


Iso, price 4s. sewed, 
Woman’s Wit; 3 or, Love’s Disguises. 
A Play, in Five Acts. 
By James Sheridan Knowles. 
Edward Mexen, Dover Street. 


1 large thick vol. 8vo. cloth boards, lettered, ll, 4a. 
HEMISTRY of ORGANIC BODIES: 
VEGETABLES. 
y THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. 
Regius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 
Elements of Chemistry, including the Appli- 
cation of the Science in the Arts. By Professor Thomas Gra- 
ham. Parts I. and II. 8vo. price 4 
Part 111. will shevtts appear. 
Professor Grant’s Outlines of Comparative 
Anatomy. Parts. I. to IV. 1. 
London: J. B. Bailliére, Bookseller and Publisher, 
219 Regent Street. 





F.cap 8vo. eas </ 4 numerous Woodcuts, by Baxter, 
6d. cloth lettered, 


HE SEA-SIDE COMPANION;; or, Ma- 
rine Natural devo 
By MISS ROBERTS. 

« This is just such a book as the curious in natural history 
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woodcut embellishments (by Baxter) are in the finest style of the 
art.”—Sunday Times. 


By the same Authoress, 
F.cap 8vo. pyr several superior Wood Rageeiage the 
edition, 68. 6d. cloth lettered, 
HE CONC HOLOGIST’S COM- 
PANIO: 
“ This is, in od sense of the word, an exquisite little volume.” 
—New a Magazine, 


Also, by the same, 12mo. 6s. cloth lettered, 
HE 


WONDERS of the VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM DISPLAYED. = 
“ The interesting facts relative to the vegetable economy - 
brought together in an easy and familiar style, and the sen - 
ments and me — of honourable intention and rations’ 
piety."—Monthly Rev 
London: Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
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